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The Three Buildings of the United States Mint at Philadelphia. 


1. The First Building, 1792. 2. The Second Building, 1833. 
3. The Present Mint. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


Legislature encouraged the enterprise by prohib- 
iting the taking of shell-fish from the island 
| previous to July 1, 1906. By that time, let us 
| hope, there will be oysters at Little Whaleboat 
that will become as widely known as those of 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


An interesting page was added to the 
financial history of this country when, a few | 
days ago, the Secretary of the Treasury formally 
accepted the new United States Mint at Phila. | 
delphia. Pictures of this mint and its two 
predecessors are printed on the front cover. 
Supplemented by a few facts, they show pretty | 
clearly how the nation has grown. 

The new mint, which stands at the corner of 
Sixteenth and Spring Garden Streets, has been 
three years in building and has cost more than | 
two million dollars. It isa gray granite structure, 
almost four hundred feet long—the terraces 
included—and more than two hundred feet wide. 
When occupied in the autumn it will be the 
finest and best equipped mint in the world, 
authorities say, and it will turn out about half of 
all the coin minted in the United States, say 
seventy million dollars a year. 

Our first mint was a plain brick three-story 
building which was erected in 1792, and is still 
standing on North Seventh Street. The first 
purchase of metal to be coined in it consisted, it 
is said, of six pounds of old copper. In 1795 the 
employees, all told, numbered fewer than two- | 
score, and the motive power for the machinery 
was furnished by mules hitched to a windlass, | 
the use of steam not being begun until the year | 
1816. | 

But facilities for coinage have to increase | 
when nations do, and in 1833 the second mint, 
that which is now to be abandoned, was com- 
pleted and occupied. It is at the corner of 
Chestnut and Juniper Streets, and the coining- | 
room alone contains as much space as the whole 
of the Seventh Street building. Yet for years 
past another change has been demanded, in spite 
of many efforts to relieve the establishment by | 
improving machinery, opening branch mints, and 
so forth. 

In a little more than a century the country has 
outgrown two mints. It is quite possible that in 
another fifty years the magnificent new structure 
will be overcrowded in its turn. But that will 
be no cause for very deep regret. 

Bankers are conservative, and rightly 
so, but sometimes their conservatism misleads 
them—as, for instance, when it causes them to 
ignore the value of the right kind of publicity. 
The more sensible and modern spirit is shown 
in Burlington, Vermont, where every banking 
institution advertises in the local papers, one of 
the oldest banks in the state changing its “ads.” 
every day to tell what it can do for people and 
remind them how they can save money. A good 
many persons need such reminders, and the bank 
that imparts them deserves to and does profit by 
the action. 








Twenty-seven English applicants for 
admission to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were examined in London the other 
day. There is said to be no technical school in 

jreat Britain, even in Manchester, to match the 
Institute, and finding proofs in every newspaper 
of the efficiency of its graduates, English youth 
are naturally anxious to learn the secret of it. 
Such an interchange of students tends to broaden 
the national horizon in both countries. Probably | 
it would be a good thing all around if we could 
send as many capable young men to Oxford and | 
Cambridge and Edinburgh as we now send to 
Heidelberg and Paris—places which are not so 
near home in any sense of the word. 





Again the abandoned farm as a commer- | 
cial possibility—this time as a summer home for | 
well-to-do people. The Manchester Mizxror and | 
Farmer makes the surprising statement that 
more than a thousand such places in New| 
Hampshire have been sold for this purpose. | 
Twelve or fifteen thousand persons spend the | 
summer upon them, and the new owners have | 
spent two or three million dollars on improve- | 
ments. Such people do not regard their country | 
homes as sources of revenue, and they do not | 
care much whether the land is tillable or not, so | 
long as the location is “sightly.”” Their presence | 
makes business, too, for neighboring farmers and 
tradesmen, and thus the whole community bene- | 
fits by this modern movement toward the country 
—which offers another way of escape to many a 
farmer who had despaired of his worn-out acres. | 

—_— | 

Oysters flourish in the waters that lap the | 
maritime provinces, and why should they not do 
as well along the Maine coast, for instance, in | 
Casco Bay? Because it seems probable that they | 
would. The Portland attorney who owns Little 
Whaleboat Island is establishing there an oyster 
farm —the first, it is said, in northern New 
England. After clearing the bottom of seaweed, 
at a place where the water at low tide is from | 
five to twenty feet deep, the ground was covered 
with small, smooth stones. Over these was 
placed a layer of shells, and then a cargo o 
Prince Edward Island oysters. The Maine | 
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| steamers as light-draft boats. 
| his steamer could run in a good heavy dew. The | 
| other, not to be outdone, said that that was 


| Norfolk and Providence River. 


‘The Herons of Elmwood,” a poem that 
all admirers of Longfellow will remember, seems 


| to indicate that somewhere near James Russell 


Lowell’s old home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
there was a colony of herons. On the doubtful 
authority of a newspaper clipping, there were 
| only three such colonies in New England. One 
of them has recently been rediscovered, appar- 
| ently, and papers published in regions where they 
know not herons are printing long descriptions 
of the hundred nests in the tops of the silver 
| bisee that fringe the shore of Buttermilk Pond 
|in Bowerbank, north of Sebeec Lake, Maine. 


| The herons about Moosehead Lake, as well as 


around ponds that are miles to the southward, 
make their way to this colony at night. In the 
daytime they raid all the region round about for 
food, going as far as forty miles away; for 
although—in spite of the suggestions in Long- 
fellow’s poem—a heron is not a very sweet and 
tuneful singer, nobody can deny that he is a 
brilliant success as a traveller. 
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A HIGH SEA. 


W. J. Stillman says, in his “Autobiography,” 
that he had always wanted to see a real gale at 
sea. Accordingly one day, when he was on his 
way to Europe, the captain called him on deck, 
and said: “You wanted to see a gale, and now 
| you can see it. For unless we get into a tornado, 
you wi never find anything worse than this.” 

I gripped the quarter-deck railing, and drew 
- ‘self Pett to the shelter of the wheel-house 

ere, securing myself from wee blown away 
like a piece of paper, I watched the sea. It rose 
behind us in huge mountains, the summits of 


| which were always combing over and sliding | }, 


down the weltering flanks of the wave. 

As a wave overtook us, lyi ing in the ge of 
the valley, it overhung so’ far it seemed 
certain to engulf us; but the stern was always 
caught by the forefoot of it, and the old ship 
climbed up and up until I was dizzy. Then we 
hovered on the summit a moment, looking out on 
such an expanse of gigantic waves as I had never 
pictured to my: Seen, t 6 distance lost in the ae 
spray; and while I looked, the wave passed from 
under’ us, and we went down with a rapidity of 
descent like that of faliing from a balloon. 

Then came the shuddering apprehension of the 

next wave as it rose above us, threatening, and 
then plunging down again into the driving of the 
spray. 
In all this complexity of forces we were as 
helpless as feathers in the wind, cut off from 
mother earth as completely as if we were carried 
away on the clouds. 

The ship was no more than a cork on the tide. 
Up and down she went, wallowing and rolling, 
with the sea breaking over her in green torrents 
and blinding deluges of spray. She tore alo: 
ten knots an hour, always seeming to be le t 
behind by the waves that obeyed the wind 
only to be crushed down again by it. 

‘These were no combing waves, such as the land- 
dweller sees, only great hills of water crystalline 
with wavelets, streaked with spun foam, heaving 
as in a blind impulse, and leaving us, in a con- 
temptuous toleration, to keep afloat if we could. 

Now and then two great waves raced each 
other until they ran close together and united, 


| and we were thrown still higher aloft, to overlook 


a wilder waste of foam, spray and watery chaos. 
This was the sea as no painter has ever painted 
it, or probably ever will paint it. 
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ON THE AMUR RIVER. 


Two Mississippi River captains were once 
conversing as to the merits of their respective 
One declared that 


nothing, for his boat could run on the sweat of 
an ice-pitcher. It is this latter kind of boat, 
remarks Rev. F. E. Clark in “A New Way 
Around an Old World,” that is needed on the 


| upper reaches of the Amur River in Siberia. 


Describing his voyage on this mighty river, | 
Mr. Clark says: We had scarcely gone five miles | 


from Blagavestchensk before we heard that 
| peculiar crunching, scraping, gritty sound which | 
Wwe came to know so well. The paddle-wheels 
revolved for a few minutes, but it was no use, 
and we knew that we were aground in less than 
| three feet of water. For hours the boatmen 
worked with might and main, and at last we 
could feel that there was water under our keel, 
| and that we were once more — slow progress 
‘against the current. But we had scarcely been 
moving another hour when c-r-u-n-c-h, s-c-r-a-p-e, 
s-t-o-p, and there we were, stuck on another 
sand-bank. 

The greatest caution and constant soundings 


— us to move slowly on, but before the | 
hard aground | | 


close of the first day’s run we were 
| where the current was very swift. 
hours our officers and crew worked with a will, 





but to no effect. First huge poles, which could | 


scareely be lifted by six men, were hitched to the | 
windlass by a wire rope, and with this every | 
effort was made to pry us off. But all failec. 


Then twoand three telegraph-poles were rigged. | 


Several of these huge pries were broken off short, 
and yet the little steamer did not budge. Then 


| all the passengers went on board the convict-ship, | 


which we had been towing, but thus lighten 


| the vessel still stuck fast. 


Finally an anchor was carried out into mid- 
| stream, two hundred yards away, perhaps; the 
steam windlass was — brought into play. 
and little by little, inch ay inch, we were coaxec 

off the sand-bar, the bottom creaking and | 
groaning as the steamer scra’ along, as if | 
unwilling to leave her comfortable bed. 
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to have been under sentence of death therefor 
when ‘Turner bought him. But the dauntless 
lumberman believed he could train the horse 
into submission. 

But after several futile attempts and two or 
three narrow escapes from death, he had 
acknowledged himself defeated, and had con- 


ETWEEN the men of Pinerift lumber | 
camp and those of Camp Seven, farther | 
up the river, there at all times was a 
strong rivalry. ‘‘Velvet Joe,” the biggest and 
possibly the roughest Pinerift man, averred 
it existed “‘on gin’ral principles.”’ 
Did Camp Seven perform some particularly 








hazardous feat in jam-breaking, 
Pinerift took no peace until it 
had equaled and, if possible by 
any known means, excelled the 
Camp Seven achievement. Had 
Pinerift the champion team for 
hauling, Camp Seven bestirred 
itself diligently until it had 
matched the champion. The 
feeling extended even to the 
cooks and the chore-boys. 

Honors had for a long time 
been about evenly divided be- 
tween the two camps, but at 
last Camp Seven had won a 
victory, to its great and osten- 
tatious delight. Tom Patengill, 
the son of Camp Seven’s fore- 
man, a strapping young fellow 
of eighteen, had on two distinct 
occasions performed feats of 
jam-breaking which even the 
older men of either camp had 
found it impossible to excel. 
Certainly none of the Pinerift 
young fellows had equaled the 
exploits of young Patengill, and 
Camp Seven claimed the cham- 
pionship with noisy acclaim. 
Heretofore the Pinerift men 
had fully held their own, and 
this, their first unmistakable 
defeat, rankled. 

“Tf old Turner only had a 
son, now, ‘stead of that gal- 
boy of his that’s afraid of the 
water !” growled Velvet Joe to 
his mates in great disgust. 
“But shucks!” 

“That’s so, Joe, all right 

enough,”’assented Pete Adams, 
a grizzled driver. ‘‘ Dicky Tur- 
ner would be afraid of wettin’ 
his feet, let alone riding a lot of 
rollin’ logs.”’ 

‘Turner, the foreman, himself 
felt the loss of prestige that the 
camp had received, and several ~ 
times Dick Turner caught his 
father’s eyes fixed upon him 
half-reproachfully. Dick was 
a quiet young fellow, with 
square shoulders and a broad, deep chest that 
showed plenty of power to endure. 

On the whole, he had perhaps more than 
ordinary courage, but he had an uncontrollable 
aversion to—perhaps it would not be too harsh 
to say fear of—the swift, swirling waters of the 
river. The feeling had been born with him, 
and try as he might, he could not overcome it. 

“Well, now, if the critter ain’t skeered of the 
water!’’ Velvet Joe had said, in a tone of 
mingled pity and disgust when the truth was 
first borne in upon him. And he expressed the 
sentiment of the camp. Young Turner, the 
only young fellow in their camp with sufficient 
strength and quickness to attempt to pick up 
Tom Patengill’s gauntlet, was “skeered of the 
water.’’ 

Unable to understand in the least this 
“‘queerness,”’ as the men termed it, they had 
come to feel contempt for the quiet young 
fellow. Half-hidden hitherto, out of respect to 
the sturdy foreman, the feeling now began 





to show outright. Dick Turner understood, 
and it cut him to the quick, but he gave no sign. 

There were things which he could do, if he 
could not drive logs on the river, and one 
thing he could do especially well. He had a 
wonderful gift for handling and training horses. 
This talent he had doubtless inherited from his 
father. 

About a year before the foreman had bought | 
a noted stallion, which for size, strength and | 
beauty was famous farand near. The splendid | 
animal also had the well-earned reputation of 
being in disposition the ugliest brute that ever 
pawed the turf. 


He was said to have killed one trainer, and | end of the third day the river had risen to a| the sharp curve in_the railroad-track, round | 


point never reached before within the 
memory of any of the men, and was still 
rising. Traditions of the region, perhaps 
hardly half-believed hitherto, were more 
than verified. Work was impossible, and 
one after another all the men of Camp 
Seven strolled down uneasily to Pinerift 
camp to see if the two great bridges that 
spanned the river a short distance below it 
would be able to withstand the unprecedented 
flood. The bridges, one a wagon-bridge and 
the other, a few rods below, the railroad- 


bridge, had been well built, and as yet stood | 


firm. But the water was now perilously high. 





‘* THE UGLY, HALF-WILD CREATURE DASHED UPON THE BRIDGE.”’ 


demned the stallion to be shot. It seemed 
a pity. At least, so Dick Turner thought. 
Never had so gallant an animal been seen in 
that part of the country. And the boy’s heart, 
like that of a certain illustrious horse-tamer of 
old, swelled with the desire to conquer and 
subdue the handsome, terrible creature. 

Reluctantly, and only after the young fellow 
had demonstrated something of his skill and 
power, did his father consent and give the 
horse into his care. 

No one knew Dick’s methods, no one under- 
stood, not even the father, his mystic power, 
for most of the boy’s work was done alone, 
but certain it is that a few weeks later the 
lumbermen were astonished to see that “Ugly 


Mack” acknowledged a master—just one in all | 


the world. 

For a few days the incident was discussed 
more or less in the camp, and then practically 
dismissed. Such a feat was out of the river- 
men’s line of work. “Nothing but breakin’ 


a horse, anyway,’’ Velvet Joe said, and most | 
of the men considered it an achievement not | 


even worth mentioning in comparison with the 
deeds of Tom Patengill, the young jam-breaker. 

The winter of 1884-5 was one long to be 
remembered by the men of the two lumber 
camps. In the latter part of the winter one 


| of the great blizzards peculiar to the Northwest 
had swept suddenly down over the woods, | 


depositing over the whole region a tremendous 
burden of snow. This had been quickly 
followed by thawing weather and heavy and 
persistent rains. 


Unparalleled floods followed. Toward the 


| swiftly down toward the bridges. 


Soon all the men were down by the river- 
bank to watch the flood—all except Dick 
Turner. That queer horror of the water had 


caught like an iron hand at his chest and | 
throat, and from the door of the main shanty 


of the camp he silently watched the bridges. 

Suddenly a great shout went up from the 
men. A monster pine, undermined and 
uprooted at last from the place that had 
nourished it for nearly a century, was rushing 
It missed 
the abutment, but a portion of the great clump 
of roots tossed up by the heaving water caught 
the woodwork. 

There was a single sharp crack, and the tree 
shot on, leaving a gap in the bridge fully twenty 
feet wide. 

And then the rushing giant of destruction 
struck one of the abutments of the railroad- 
bridge below. The shock was too much for 
the overtaxed structure, which had stood so 
well. Even as the pier gave way the central 
span came down, to be swept off like broken 
egg-shells on the flood. 

The men stood in silent amazement at the 
sight. Only a few seconds had been required 
to complete the double wreck. Suddenly some 
one shouted : 

“The train! 
minutes!” 

It was true, and on the farther side was no 
living soul to give warning. 

The excited men rushed out upon the broken 
wagon-bridge, only to start back from the 
yawning rent, below which the muddy waters 
roared. There they stood, helplessly watching 
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which in so short a time the train would come 
sweeping to destruction. 

A shout arose behind them, and there came 
like the wind a horse, black as night, bearing 
on his back a rider with white face but steady, 
unfaltering eyes. All knew Turner’s Dick 
and the terrible stallion. 

The men shrank back; and then, with a 
mighty thunder of hoofs, the ugly, half-wild 
creature dashed upon the bridge. Angry at 
sight of the men, with ears laid back and with 
wicked-looking eyes, he yet obeyed the voice 
and hand of his dauntless rider, who now gave 
a quick, peculiar call and leaned forward in 
his seat. 

There was a breathless rush 
as the fiery creature made in- 
stant response. Straight at the 
fearful gap they dashed. There 
was a quick uplifting on the 
bits, another sharp call, and 
then the astounded lumbermen 
saw the great black bulk rise 
in the air and shoot out over 
the flood. And the horse had 
landed fairly upon the broken 
planks of the farther side! 

A shout went up, a shout that 
horror checked, for the treach- 
erous planks gave way, and 
down upon breast and knees 
came the gallant horse, down 
and slipping backward toward 
the swift water. 

But the horse had a deter- 
mined spirit. Again came the 
sharp command, and as if on 
springs of steel the stallion 
once more struggled forward, 
only to go down again upon 
the treacherous planking. A 
broken, jagged joist had caught 
him in the neck, and the men 
could see the deep, three-cor- 
nered cut, from which a small 
red stream was trickling. 

Still unsubdued, the stallion 
plunged again, and this time 
reached the firm, unbroken 
floor. Then with a bound he 
left the bridge, and splashing 
girth-deep across the over- 
flowed strip below the road, he 
scrambled up the incline to the 
track, and a moment later dis- 
appeared, still at a gallop, 
around the curve. 

Benson, the engineer, was 
scanning the track closely as 
the train swung down the grade 
toward the curve that hid Sink- 
ing River bridge, when he 
was startled to see through the 
gathering mist a horseman gal- 
loping up the track straight 
In 
an instant the whistle bellowed out its hoarse 
call for brakes. 

And then the watching lumbermen saw 
Number 17 swing round the curve with engine 
reversed and brakes set, still sliding forward 
on the wet and slippery rails, but stopping at 
last twenty-five feet from the ruined bridge. 

The fireman and presently a number of men 
jumped down from the train and ran forward. 
They looked at the twisted, broken rails that 
reached out over the tumult of waters below, 
and the broken wagon-bridge above, with its 
crowd of watching lumbermen. 

The fireman, remembering the warning 
horseman, turned and explained, and a group 
of men instantly started back up the track. 

Directly they found him whom they sought, 
a young fellow standing by the road-bed in his 
shirt-sleeves, unmindful of the rain into which 
the heavy mist had thickened. He was ban- 
daging with narrow strips that he had cut from 
his coat an all but fatal wound in the neck 
of the big black stallion, whose proud head 
drooped by his shoulder. 

It was a number of days later, and the men 
of Pinerift lumber camp were at dinner, when 
Dick Turner once more went up the path that 
led past the main shanty. He walked slowly 
and with a limp, for his leg had been badly 
bruised during the scramble on the bridge. 
Over his arm was the bridle of the black horse, 
which also walked with an unsteady, shuffling 
gait—a gait that would, however, soon regain 
its former ease and vigor. 

The young fellow cast a half-apprehensive 
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look at the camp as he went by, and wondered | job but what’ll give his last dime—yes, and the 
if he were to undergo more of the old treatment. | coat off his back if necessary—to buy corn for 
He turned off at the little path that led to the| that ugly critter in yonder. And as for you, 
rude shed in which Ugly Mack was used to being | young chap,’’ the voice of the big fellow softened, 
isolated, but stopped presently in quick surprise. | “why—well, this crowd is goin’ to give a kind 
A clean, new stable stood in the place of the of a salute and a cheer for the bravest chap that 
shed, and above its door were the words, ‘‘Ugly | ever struck Sinking River.” 
Mack.” | And by way of “salute” the big lumbermen 
With a quick thrill of appreciation, young | caught the young fellow up, and on brawny arms 
Turner led the horse into the handsome stall | and shoulders carried him in triumph back to 
and fed him sparingly from a generous supply of | camp. Big Joe swung his hat, and the men sent 
corn thrown up in one corner of the building. | out a cheer that echoed far up and down the 
Coming out presently, he was surprised to find | river. 
all the Pinerift men awaiting him. He tried to| Camp Seven caught it, and at once divined 
thank them, but Velvet Joe cut him short. | its meaning. The rough, bearded crew—rivalry 
“We're glad if you like the hut, young feller,” | for the time being lost in the finer feeling of 
he said, “and if it’ll do you any good to know it, | admiration for a brave deed well performed— 
1’ll tell you now that there ain’t a man on this! sent back an answering cheer. 





The Talent and the Genius of Lucile 











hadn’t been for me, you might 
have been playing Beethoven 
before kings and queens! You 
should have thought of that, 
mother, when—when you didn’t.” 
Her mother laughed merrily. 
“My dear, so I might, but I prefer 
you, I think, to playing Beethoven 
before kings and queens.”’ 
Lucile could never forget that for her, and 


HE talent, known so well 

to Lucile’s friends, was a 

really delightful gift for 
music. “The girl with big blue 
eyes and curly brown hair?” the 
other members of her class would 
begin, in reply to some vigitor’s 
query. “Oh, you must mean 
Lucile. She plays beautifully. 
She is a perfect genius—and only seventeen! | 


Really, you must hear her.”’ 
Then perhaps they would go in search of 
Lucile, and present her to the questioner, and 


| through her, her mother had lost the power to 


play the music with her fingers. ‘‘She plays it 
with her life,’ the imaginative daughter said 





then usually the guest would ask Lucile to play; to herself. ‘“ Everything she does is beautiful 
and Lucile, with a little added color, would | music.” 

shyly comply. ‘The visitor, whether musical or| She was thinking thus.tenderly of her mother, 
not, almost invariably was interested and pleased, | when Herr von Meister asked her to play once 
and sometimes surprised by the girl’s delicacy of | more. ‘‘ Beethoven—you can?” he added; and 
touch and expression. ‘‘She plays remarkably | Lucile smiled; her mother loved Beethoven. 
well; and she is young,”’ was the usual judgment. “She will be so happy because he asked me 
“Are your family musical?” | that,” Lucile thought, and she smiled to herself, 

“My mother used to play,” Lucile always | and played one of the andante movements. 
replied quietly, so quietly that questioners never | “I wish I could remember how she played it.” 
asked her why her mother no 
longer played. Sometimes they 
asked the other girls, in Lucile’s 
absence ; and Beth Burns usually 
replied : 

“Yes, Lucile’s mother used 
to play years ago, before Lucile 
can remember much. Mother 
says she played much better than 
Lucile. She probably would 
have been famous, but she 
burned one of her hands. It was 
when Lucile was four years 
old. Her mother left her for a 
moment, and Lucile set her 
dress afire with some matches; 
and her mother took her right 
in her arms and put the fire out 
with her hands—her beautiful, 
wonderful hands! She burned 
one so badly that it is all stiff. 
It doesn’t show much, but she 
never could play again; and 
she’s never been very well since 
then, either. It hurt her nerves 
some. way. Lucile just adores 
her.”’ 

Beth never tired of singing the 
praises of Lucile and Lucile’s 
mother. ‘They just adore each 
other. Lucile spends all her 
time out of school doing things 
for her mother. They used to 
be rather rich, but they aren’t 
now. Lucile’s father died four 
yearsago; and Lucileand Jim— 
he’s her little brother, a perfect 
little imp—are the only children.” 


Beth was thus discoursing one evening to Herr, She lifted her face, still softly smiling with 





‘*SHE LIFTED HER FACE, STILL SOFTLY SMILING.’’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


are not rich, and I’m afraid we sha’n’t ever be | 
rich enough for that.” 

Herr von Meister smiled, but he merely said | 
‘“‘No?” interrogatively, and turned to speak to 
Miss Willis, whose pride in her pupil it was 
delightful to see. 

It was even later that Beth, beaming in her | 
friend’s reflected glory, was answering with | 
her customary superlatives Herr von Meister’s 
questions. | 

“Yes, Lucile and her mother adore each | 
other,” Beth repeated. “Lucile thinks her | 
mother gave the best thing she had to give to save 
her life. Study in Germany? How splendid that | 
would be! But Lucile couldn’t, I’m afraid. It | 
would cost so much. Don’t you think she has 
genius?” 

Herr von Meister had been listening attentively | 
to the enthusiastic Beth. He now smiled, as he 
replied : 

“Genius? Ach, who-can tell? She haf so fine 
a touch—so delicate! Ve vill see.” He did not 
tell her what they would see; but when he bade 
Lucile good night, he said to her: “I thank you, 
Fraulein, for your playing—and your mother? 
May I not your mother see?” 

Again Lucile’s face flushed. “Mother would 
be—happy to see you. Could you tell me when, 
mother so often isn’t at home— she would be 
sorry not to be, when —”’ 

“Then, Fraulein, in the morning.”’ 

Lucile lived almost opposite the school, which 
was a. small private one at which were both 
boarding and day pupils. In spite of her brother 
Jim’s protest, she ran all the way home after the 
reception, so eager was she to tell her mother all 
the absorbing tale of the evening. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, rushing into the tiny 
sitting-room and throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck, “just listen! ’? She pushed the 
doctor’s manuscript to one side, and sitting on 
the arm of her mother’s chair, took her hands, 
and told her what beautiful things Herr von 
Meister had played, and how beautifully he had 
played them; and what beautiful things he 
had said to her, and just what she had played. 

“He wants to meet you, mother. He’s coming 
to-morrow morning. If only you had been there 
it would have been quite perfect. Me asked me 
when I was going to Germany to 
study. Imagine, mother!” 

They rejoiced together over 
the daughter’s pleasure, and 
Lucile told her story, and told 
it again ; and the mother listened, 
and was repaid again and again 
for the countless sacrifices she 
had made, unknown to Lucile, 
that the cherished daughter 
might develop her gift. She 
looked fondly at the glowing face 
so near her own, and suddenly 
Lucile’s words came again into 
her mind—“go to Germany !”’ 

Lucile’s quick eyes saw the 
little shadow creep over her 
mother’s face. “O mother, are 
you thinking of when people 
asked you to play Beethoven?” 

“No, no, my dearie. I was 
wishing you might go to Ger- | 
many and study, but —” 

“Mother! It would be glori- 
ous, but we never could eyen 
think of it! Why, it must take 
mints of money !”” 

Her mother smiled. “ Well, 
not quite, but it does take a 
great deal.”” She rested her head 
against her daughter’s shoulder 
and sighed. e 

*‘Now, mother dear, you must 
not sigh for me,” Lucile said, 
kissing her mother’s temple just | 
where her hair waved softly | 
away. “I’m not sighing.” 
| She did sigh once or twice after she had bidden | 
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madam. Your daughter, she vill great be. You 
vill let come her?” supplemented the pianist. 

“I—I could not decide now,’’ Lucile’s mother 
found voice to say. “It means so much, 
and your kindness is overwhelming. I carn 
hardly thank you, and I must talk with my 
daughter.” 

She was not perfectly coherent, but Herr von 
Meister understood. 

“So, so,”’ he agreed, ‘‘and a letter soon to mein 
hotel you vill send, and ve vill make vat you call 
‘arrangements’ ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucile’s mother, “and I thank 
you, Herr von Meister, oh, I thank you!’’ 

When the pianist had gone, she wept a few 
tears of mingled happiness and sorrow, and then 
spent a long hour with a pencil and a row of 
figures. “I could perhaps manage it,’’ she mused. 
“Oh, she would gain so much, become so much! 
But what shall I do without her?” The little 
mother was so young and sweet and human, and 
she had only one daughter! 

When the one daughter came home from 
school, her mother repeated to her Herr von 
Meister’s wonderful offer. Lucile sat at her 
feet and listened. Her eyes sparkled. 

“Can we go, mother?” she asked. 

“T think in another year I could manage for 
you to go, dear. There wouldn’t be the other 
school bills, and I get more and more to do.”’ 

“But, mother, you couldn’t do things over 
there for people here!’”’ Lucile said in surprise. 

Her mother looked at her questioningly. “My 
dear,”’ she said, bravely, “‘all of us couldn’t go.” 

Lucile stared for a moment ; then she rose from 
the floor, and took her mother in her arms. ‘Do 
you suppose,” she demanded sternly, with her 
eyes strangely bright, “that I am going to 
Germany to study music, and leave you here?’’ 

“But, my dear, Herr von Meister says you 
might do great things.’’ 

“Do you suppose I’m going to let you work so 
that I can?” Lucile said. 

“But, my dear, I’d love to do it.” 

Lucile kissed her. “That is just the point, 
dear,” she said, vaguely. “Now what would 
you do without me—and I without you?” 

“T don’t know, dear,” said her mother, trying 
to be neutral, and not succeeding very well. 
“You might play before kings and queens,”’ she 
added, mischievously. 

“To quote yourself, mother dear, ‘I’d rather 
have you.’ ” 

“But in the end, dear?’’ 

“In the end?” Lucile looked at the delicate 
face; she remembered so much that might well 
have made it delicate. She kissed it again. 

“I am going to work and take care of you as 
soon as I can. As for Germany, I’ll write to 
Herr yon Meister,” she said. 

Her mother came and looked over her shoulder 
as she wrote, and she read this: “I thank you 
more than I can say, but I may not go. Mother 
cannot go, and I cannot leave her.’’ 

Herr von Meister smiled when he read this. 
He rarely offered to teach pupils “for joy,’”’ and 
his offer had never before been refused. He kept 
the quaint little note, and one day, many years 
later, when Lucile had, without going to Ger- 
many, refreshed so many tired men and women 
with the tenderness of her music,—made not all 
with her fingers,—he read it once more, and said: 

** Ach, de little American Friulein she haf 
always a fine talent for musie; but for loving— 
ach, she haf a genius!’’ 
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THE WARDEN’S RECRUIT. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN. 

N Pekin, upholding the dignity of the Stars 
and Stripes, there isa young United States 
marine with an unusual history. The war- 

den of a state penitentiary is willing to guarantee 


RY 


von Meister, a German pianist, for whom the thoughts of her mother, to Herr von Meister, as | her mother good night and was alone in her room. | that the young marine will serve his country 


school was giving a small reception. Herr von | he in turn stood and smiled down at her. 

Meister had honored his hostesses and their other | “Mein liebes Friulein, vere is it you study? 
guests by playing three times for them. Then Vere is it you get your—touch, ve vill say?” he 
he courteously repeated his request that some of | asked her. 

the music pupils play for him. “TI vill polite be,” | “My mother used to play beautifully, every one 


he said to himself. He had heard so many music | tells me,’ said Lucile, as usual. “She has taught | 
| me some, and Miss Willis teaches me now,” she as Lucile. She lifted her eyes, so like Lucile’s, | companions were ruffians and thieves, and in 


pupils play! 
When at a word from the music teacher, | added, turning to the music teacher. “ But 
Lucile, with her white dress, her shy blue eyes mother listens at home when she has time—and 
and her Gretchen-like braids of brown hair, went I love music.”’ 
to the piano, he sighed patiently to himself, and; “But, mein liebes Fraulein,” said Herr von 
then prepared to give his polite attention to the | Meister, “it is to Germany you should go. In 
expected performance. “ American Friiuleins, | America it is not so vell you can study. You 
dey bang, oder dey tinkle,” he said to himself. can a great player, mit vork, ach, hard vork, 
After one or two measures Herr von Meister | become, Friiulein. Ven go you to Germany to 
sat straight up in his chair. This American | study? Many there come vom America.” 


Friiulein neither “banged” nor “‘tinkled.”” She! “I—don’t know,” said Lucile, faintly. Her 


played, not wonderfully, but well, and with a} life had been so quiet, so secluded! She had | 
| never known any one who had studied music| your English! I come to ask, to say, if your dollars taken. A week or two later Simmons 


touch that was at once charming and original. 
“*V ill you once more play, Friiulein?” was his | in Germany. 

only comment, as she finished the nocturne. The She had had her dreams of greatness, —of 

color deepened in Lucile’s cheeks. ‘If only! playing Beethoven for kings and queens, — but 

mother were here!’ she thought. | she had thought little of a wider training than 
“Won’t you come, mother?” she had urged; ‘that of Miss Willis and her mother in the small 

but the little mother, who also had blue eyes and | inland city in which she had spent all her life. 

curling brown hair, had shaken her head. | To study in New York or in Boston had been 
“Not to-night, dear. You know I have all the | her greatest flight of fancy. 

doctor’s next article to copy. I must dosomeof “I wish that I might study in Germany,—if it’s 

it to-night.” | the best place to study,—-but I’m afraid I never 
“To think of you doing typewriting when, if it | shall,” she said, with simple directness. “We 


“Tt would be grand! But of course we never | 

could,” she said. 

Her mother said almost the same words to Herr | 

; von Meister when he talked to her the next | 

_ morning about her daughter’s talent and promise. | 
Lucile’s mother was as simple and as artless 


to Herr von Meister’s kind, clever face, and said 
| in explanation: “I am a widow, and can hardly | 
| hope to do more than give my children the usual | 
education. It would be so long before Lucile | 
could go!”’ 
She did not add that Lucile was her only | 
daughter and her dearest friend. She was think- 
ing most of Lucile, and she thanked Herr von 
| Meister very gracefully for his kind interest and | 
| praise. | 
“Ach, meine liebe madam, hard it is to use | 


daughter come, a great—privilege, shall you | 
| say ?—it vill gif me to teach for joy a pupil mit | 
! so fine a talent. Ach, madam, so fine a talent! 
| And lifing in Germany—ach, it is nicht rich your 
daughter must be for that! Vill you let come 
| your daughter ?”” 
| Lueile’s mother flushed just as Lucile would 
| have flushed. She could hardly find words with 
which to answer this distinguished guest, who 
offered to teach her daughter “‘for joy.”’ 
“Ach, you haf vat you call pride! Haf it not, 





faithfully and well. William Simmons is not 
the marine’s name, but so we may call him; and 
this is his story—the true story of the value of a 
kind word: 

Simmons’s boyhood was passed in the slum 
districts of the West Side of Chicago. His 


time he became the leader of a gang, and a 
bold and reckless criminal. His history during 
his young manhood is written in the blotters of 
the West Side stations and in the records of the 


- | criminal] court. 


Two years ago a series of daring highway 
robberies raised an unusual outcry. Simmons 
was under suspicion, and thought it best to leave 
Chicago. He hung about a town in Indiana for 
several weeks. Then the safe of a storekeeper 
was blown open one night and several hundred 


was caught at Fort Wayne in the very act of 
opening a. safe. He was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for one year. 

Simmons did not make a model convict. At 
first his sole thought was to break jail. After 
two weeks of planning, he assaulted a guard 
with a file, and made a desperate effort to escape, 
but was overpowered and punished by confine- 
ment in the dungeon. When, after a reasonable 
time, he was brought back to his cell, he was 
far from being subdued; he was as ugly as a 
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caged wild beast, and refused to work. Back | 
he went to the dungeon. 

In the meantime the warden had kept an 
observant eye on the young convict, had seen 
that he was intelligent, and resolved to appeal 
to his reason. After Simmons had been long 
enough in the dungeon to quiet down, the warden 
went to him and said: 

“Now see here, young man, you are gaining 
nothing by acting like this. You are no fool, 
and you can reason the situation out for yourself. 
You’ve no chance at all along your present line. 
If you are ugly, you’ve got a bad year ahead of 
you. I’ve been watching you, and I believe you 
have some better traits than you have shown. 
Why not try the other tack? I want you to live 
up to the rules of the prison and behave yourself. 
It’s a much easier proposition than the one 
you’ve mapped out. You turn over a new leaf, 
and the guards will treat you well. What do 
you say?” 

Simmons finally agreed to give the warden’s 
plan a trial. Before long he became one of the 
model prisoners of the institution. He kept his | 
temper, worked well, and was respectful and 
obedient. He attended to his own business 
strictly, and made no attempt to curry favor 
with the officials. 

When it came time for Simmons to leave the 
prison, the warden had him brought into his 
private office. 

“William,” said he, “your time will be up 
to-morrow. You will get a decent suit and 
ten dollars. -I suppose you will go back to 
Chicago. The ten dollars ought to keep you two 
weeks, and in that time you may get something 
to do. Now here’s twenty dollars more; it’s a 
personal loan. It will take care of you another 
month, and in that time you surely ought to get 
a job of some kind.” 

“But why should you lend me twenty dollars?” 
asked Simmons. 

“Well,” replied the warden, “I think you 
have the making of a very decent man in you. 
I’m afraid you will be tempted to go back to the 
old gang if you don’t get work, and I want to 
give you a chance. You’ve got six weeks’ 
leeway, and if you want to do right you can get 
a new start in that time. And whatever you do, 
don’t get caught stealing in Indiana.” 

Simmons did not say much either then or the 
next day, when the warden saw him off at the | 
station.. He made no promises at all. A few | 
days later came a letter that brought mingled | 
grief and hope to the warden’s heart. The letter | 
was from Chicago, and stated boldly: 

“T fell in with the gang last night. 
do. Iam going toget out of here. 
in Chicago.— William Simmons.” 

For the next two weeks the warden watched 
the Chicago newspapers anxiously. That the 
young fellow had been tempted he was sure; he 
dreaded lest he had fallen. His only hope was 
that Simmons had fled from temptation and had 
left Chicago. At the end of the fortnight a 
letter came in the familiar handwriting. The 
warden drew a long breath of relief to see that 
it was postmarked in Annapolis, Maryland, 
but he was not prepared for the news that it 
contained. 

“T have enlisted in the United States marines. I 
may never be an officer, but I am going to try and 
be a good soldier. Yours, William Simmons.” 

The warden filed away the letter beside the 
other with a feeling of thankfulness. He knew 
that Uncle Sam keeps a close watch and a strong 
hand on his fighting men; moreover, the young 
fellow was out of the reach of his former Chicago 
associates. That was the last he expected to 
hear from William Simmons for some time; but | 





This won’t 
Can’t reform 





in less than two weeks came a third letter, which | the block above, through which the supporting |I was going when the balloon rose into that | plight as can well be imagined! 
The knife-edge, when jerked | strong wind, I concluded that I should get there | hand, night in an untrodden wilderness. I saw 

















“WHY SHOULD YOU LEND ME TWENTY 
DOLLARS ?” 


the warden opened with the liveliest interest, for | 
it was from San Francisco. It said: 


THE YOUTH’S 


imagine how it affected me. Will write from the 
other side of the world.— William Simmons.” 

“God bless that young woman!” said the 
warden to himself. ‘She may be as homely as 
a hedgerow and as ignorant as a Sioux squaw, 
but she touched the right chord in his breast. 
The man who has the courage to fight for his 
country and can appreciate a flower from a 
woman’s hand is on the right road. I believe in 
my soul the boy is safe for all time.” And 
when the warden put the letter with the others, 
there was a moisture in his eye that is unusual 
with officials of state penitentiaries. 

True to his promise, Simmons wrote from the 
other side of the world—from Tientsin. The 
letter was a long time in coming, but it arrived 


COMPANION. 


at last. Like all the others, it was short and to 
| the point. It read: 

| “]T was on the firing-line yesterday and didn’t 
run. We leave for Pekin in a day or two. 
Enclosed find $25. Thanks. I’ll never steal in 
Indiana or elsewhere. I’m cured. God bless | 
| you.—William Simmons.” 

| The warden now reads with great interest all 
army news from China and the East. If some 


day he should find among a list of dead the name 
of William Simmons, he would grieve sincerely. 
| He is sure, at any rate, that he will never see 
that name disgraced, and he hopes that some 
|day he may again grasp the hand of the 
}man whom his own kind word saved from a 
| criminal’s end. 








HE parachute 
¢ 3 now is to the 

balloon and to 
the air-ship what the 
life-boat is to the 
ocean steamer. No 
well-appointed bal- 
loon goes voyaging 
into the aerial ocean 
w.thout one. 

Scientific aeronauts, 
like Professor Myers, 
do not approve of 
them, but they have 
become indispensable 
to balloonists who do 
a holiday exhibition 
business. The public 
is quite as fond of the 
parachute ‘“‘drop” as 
of the balloon itself. 
People not only like 
to see a man go up, 
but they wish to see 
him come down. 

The parachute, like 
the balloon, is now too 
well known to require 
description. When 
folded, the parachute 
and its lines hang 
down about thirty- 
five feet from the 
“basket” of the bal- 
loon. When expand- 
ed, the “umbrella” 
is from twelve to fif- 
teen feet in diameter. 
Although light, the 
frame and lines must 
needs be made very 
strong. In descend- 
ing, the aeronaut gen- 
erally sits on a species 
of trapeze bar, which 
is supported at each 
end by the lines from 
the umbrella above it. 

When ready to drop 
from the balloon, the 
aeronaut, who is nec- 
essarily somewhat of 
an athlete, descends to : 
the trapeze bar, then 
pulls a cord attached 
to the “knife’’ set in TION ANYWHERE. 
line is reeved. 
smartly down on the taut line, severs it cleanly— 
and the descent begins. For the first hundred 
feet the parachute drops like a stone, then unfolds 
with a flirt, checks the descent, and thereafter for 
a thousand feet or more sinks gradually earth- 
ward at a rate of hardly more than ten feet a 
second. 

Under favorable conditions, descent by para- 
chute is not particularly hazardous to an active 
young man who possesses quick sight and good 
judgment as to distances. 

Altogether the riarrator has made about a 
hundred and fifty descents by parachute—and is 
still alive and well. Beyond doubt, there are 
certain dangers from sudden gusts of wind which 
may waft the parachute over rivers, canals, small 
ponds, tree-tops or the steep roofs of buildings. 
I once fell into the top of a row of sugar-maples 
in front of a farmhouse, and was somewhat 
scratched while tumbling through the branches 
to the earth. 

On another occasion, some twenty miles out of 


Jackson, Michigan, I had the ill fortune to drop | 


on a row of beehives. I upset four of the hives 
at once, and the angry insects gave me clear 
proof of their resentment before I could clear 
myself from the parachute lines. 

And as I was running away as fast as I 
couki, the equally angry owner of the bees 
pursued me with abuse and peremptory demands 
for recompense. In fact, I found him rather 
worse than the bees. 

On Labor day, the foliowing year, I made an 





“1 COULD NOT SEE A CLEARING 
OR SIGN OF HUMAN HABITA- 
” 


top of the tree rather 
badly. The man 
deemed twenty dol- 
lars (all the money I 
had about me) too 
slight remuneration 
for the damage I had 
done. He not only 
seized my parachute, 
vi et armis, but pros- 
ecuted me at law. 
The jury, however, 
awarded him but 
twelve dollars, with- 
out costs of court. 

On another occasion 
I received a most 
unmerciful thrashing, 
but not, I am glad to 
say, at the hands of 
human beings. On 
this occasion I had 
made an ascent from 
a large Canadian 
town. It was some sort 
of holiday there; and 
a great crowd of lum- 
bermen, millmen, 
river-drivers and 
farmers from the sur- 
rounding country had 
flocked to the town. 
I was to go up at 
two, but before noon 
there arose a stiff 
south wind which 
portended rain. I therefore attempted 
to cancel the engagement ; it was highly 
dangerous to make an ascent in such 
weather, but the crowd would not take 
this view of the conditions. The lum- 
bermen and river-drivers gathered 
around, yelling like wild men. They 
had become suspicious that I was try- 
ing to cheat them. They swore that | 





town. 
but rather than face that angry crowd 


and churches, and went flying toward 
Hudson Bay! 


hundred miles distant; but at the rate 


| by sundown. 


| 1 was advertised to make a descent by para-| and getting frightened, | started to run. 


| chute in the neighborhood of the town, where 
the assembled multitude could see me come | 
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fifty miles when I saw a large lake, or rather a 


| group of three or four lakes, come into view on 


the horizon. Directly beneath the black of the 
spruce woods had begun to fade into the pale 
gray of mossy bogs of tamarack and the purple 
hue of caribou barrens. 1 could not see a clearing 
or sign of human habitation anywhere. The 
crowd which I had left behind was bad enough, 
but the unexplored wilderness of lake and swamp 
ahead of me began to have an aspect even more 
grim and terrifying. Moreover; I desired, if 
possible, to save my balloon. To descend in a 
gale is always perilous, but there seemed no help 
for it. I dared not try the parachute, and so 
finally I pulled open the gas valve. The balloon 
soon began to approach the gray swamps that 
stretched away to the lakes ahead. 

All the time I was flying on as fast as a horse 
could run; and as I sank lower, I perceived that 
I was likely to do some rough “trailing.” 

When I came within three or four hundred 
feet of the ground I threw out a strong grapnel 
and line, which swung clear for some minutes, 
then began to brush the tall tree-tops and catch 
in them. 

By good lueck—of which I had had little enough 
thus far that day—these slight hitches greatly 
diminished the speed of the balloon; and the 
grapnel soon catching stronger hold, basket, 
balloon and all came down with a sudden hard 
flounce in a thicket of low, shrub-like firs, 
bordering a small bay on one of the lakes—and 
there, holding fast, swayed up and down. 

I was pitched out of the basket into mud and 
water, but jumped to my feet and started to run 
back among the thick firs to secure the anchorage, 
when I became suddenly aware that I was not 
alone. 

A loud squawking and squalling arose all 
about me. I had come down in a swamp where 
wild geese were on their nests. I was actually 
treading on them and on their great white eggs 
before I saw them. Every fir bush, with its 
wide-spread boughs, appeared to have a nest 
under it. 

The outcry that all these geese set up was 
something deafening. They rose up, flapping 
their wings, hissing and squalling, and at once 
from all sides, from the thickets and from the 
pond, there came rushing, flying, skimming over 
the firs, whole flocks of the biggest, most savage 
gray ganders I ever set eyes on. They dashed 
at me, at the balloon, at the parachute, and at 
the basket, and bit like bulldogs, and the blows 
from their long, hard wings were like blows 
from a flail. 

Before I could make shift to defend myself 
with my knife or balloon-hook they had hold of 
me by my clothing, by my legs, by my hair even, 
tugging, yelling and thrashing me. One pinched 
my cheek so that the blood flowed. . Their wings 
pounded my head like clubs. I dodged this way 
and that, and laying about me with the staff of 
my hook, knocked down ganders right and left ; 
but still they came. 

I lost a moment in a foolish effort to get my 
revolver from the wicker locker in the basket, 
and was well-nigh overborne. If once they had 
beaten me down, they would have killed me, 


they had come thirty miles to see me go | beyond doubt; but I now began jumping from 
up, and go up I should, or they would | side to side among the firs, dodging and striking 
‘smash my balloon and drive me out of | with the hook. 
| ganders, for in their mad fury they flew blindly 
It was taking my life in my hand, | against each other. 


These tactics confused the 


I was constantly stumbling 
into more nests, but kept in the fir brush, scudding 


I cast off, soared upward over houses | this way and that, as the ganders charged me. 


After this fashion I retreated for nearly a mile, 
I think, fighting all the way till I got among 


Hudson Bay, it is true, was twelve | larger trees, when the attack slackened. 


I was in about as bad 
Night was at 


Rain began falling. 


a bear looking at me from out on a tamarack bog, 
I had 
not gone far, however, when I heard the report 
of agun. Thereupon shouting for help I ran in 


down; but that was entirely a fair- weather | the direction of the noise, and in the course of a 


arrangement. 


idea how I should get down. 
away from that crowd. 
afraid they would kill me if I failed to go up. 
The howling was something frightful. 


again very soon !” 
faces was watching for me to descend. 


Now that I was aloft, borne on the wings of the 
mighty air-current, I did not feel the wind at all. 
The balloon moved with it. Nota breath seemed | 
to stir. It was only by looking down at the} 
earth that I saw how rapidly I was travelling 
onward, over river, wide spruce forests and 
| scattered clearings. I knew the story of La 
Mountain and his balloon, and had a horror of 
being carried off into the Canadian wilderness. 
I hoped that in the course of an hour or two the 
wind might fall, or the direction of the air-current 

| change. 
The balloon continued to go steadily forward, 





| ascent from a New England factory town, and | however, in a northerly course until the little 


“Got here to-day. Leave for China to-morrow. | in descending, accidentally dropped into the .top | dearings and cabins below grew few and far 
Coming through Nebraska a young woman at | of a pear-tree in a farmer’s garden. I not only | between. 


a station pinned a flower on my coat. You can’t 


knocked off a bushel of fine pears, but broke the 


I must have travelled nearly a hundred and 


few minutes met an Indian coming to find me. 


I wore my exhibition suit of spangled tights | He had seen the balloon come down, and was 
under my street clothes as usual, but when I | curious to see the man who travelled in the air. 
saw how the wind blew I had no notion of | He led me out to the bank of a river where there 
| attempting to use the parachute. In fact, I was | was a bark camp and three other Indians. 
| ascending under compulsion, and had no clear | received me kindly, installed me in a warm 
I wanted to get | corner of their camp out of the rain, and gave me 
I actually had been | all the fried deer meat I could eat. 


They 


But when I talked with them of returning to 
the swamp to recover the balloon, they shook 


“Good-by, you unfeeling animals !’’ I shouted. | their heads, and gave me to understand that it 
“Unless this balloon bursts, you will not see me | was as much as a man’s life was worth to venture 
An upturned sea of swarthy | into a goose swamp in breeding-time. The object- 
| lesson I had received ied me to believe that their 
However, I had soon left them all behind. | fears were well grounded. 


The next morning the Indian who had found 
me led me through the forest for fifteen or twenty 
miles to a sawmill on a branch of the Gatineau 
River, where I hired a Frenchman with a shaggy 
little black horse and buckboard to drive me forty 
miles to a French settlement called Maniwaki; 
and from this place I got back two days later to 
the town from which I made the ascent. 

I had lost my balloon and had come near losing 
my life; yet the celebration committee which had 
hired me to make the ascent refused to pay me 
more than half the sum agreed upon, because I 
had not made the descent by parachute. Since 
that bit of experience I take care to get my pay 
of celebration committees in advance, and also 
to see to it that an “iron-clad” clause concerning 
the matter is inserted in the agreement. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A clergyman’s wife, delayed again and 
again in starting to church, finally arrived just 
as the congregation was leaving. “What!” she 
exclaimed to her husband. “Is itdone?” ‘‘No, 
my dear,”’ was his reply, “‘it is said; it remains 
to be done.’”” Much wisdom has been said by 
collegiate valedictorians and baccalaureate orators 
the past weeks. It remains to be done. 

It is announced by a writer who has made 
a study of the subject, that a fairly developed 
nose is necessary in the production of the dis- 
tinctive human voice. But what may be called 
over-nasality in speech is responsible for tones 
which are too distinctive to be agreeable. The 
gentle art of being attractive lays emphasis on 
keeping a proper relation between nose and voice. 


Two Spaniards who had been absent from 
Cuba for several years, recently sailed up the 
harbor of Havana and walked through its reno- 
vated streets. ‘Does it not give you pain,’’ one 
traveller was overheard inquiring, ‘‘to see the 
Stars and Stripes waving over Morro Castle?” 

“No,” replied the other, looking earnestly about 
him. ‘‘What pains me to the quick is to see that 
the Americans have in two years done more for 
this island than the Spaniards did in almost four 
hundred years.” 


School savings-banks have been praised 
because they teach the pupils habits of thrift. 
The principal of a school in West Virginia calls 
attention to the fact that the plan has also brought 
about a noticeable decrease in the amount of 
candy and gum consumed by the girls, and in 
the number of cigarettes smoked by the boys. 
Evidently, therefore, the pupils are learning 
what thrift really means; that it is not merely 
saving money, but saving it by cutting off useless 
expenses and foregoing bad habits. 

Before the Industrial Commission a 
manufacturer and dealer recently stated that in 
1870 nine-tenths of the carpets and rugs sold 
in the United States were imported, and that 
nine-tenths of the present domestic consumption 
is produced in this country. He might have 
added that rag carpets “like mother used to make” 
are not turned out in such profusion as they 
were thirty years ago. Occasionally daughter 
makes one, to keep her hand in, but as a rule she 
buys the other kind. In these times she has the 
money to pay for it. 


Why do the railroads charge lower fares 
when large crowds are going to one place, as to 
a great exhibition, and why do hotels take the 
same occasion to raise their charges? The reason 
is simple, little as we like the fact when we are 
confronted by the hotel bill. Hotel accommo- 
dations are limited in amount and cannot be 
increased except at great cost; railroad facilities 
permit almost unlimited expansion of business at 
a small increase of expense, and consequently 
at a reduced average cost. A large demand for 
a book lowers its price; a large demand for the 
feathers of a certain bird has an opposite effect. 

A manufacturer of farm machinery told 
a gathering of farmers that if he treated the 
machinery in his factory as they treated that 
which he made for them, he would soon be a 
bankrupt. The waste involved in leaving imple- 
ments exposed to the weather accounts for much 
of that which is classed as agricultural loss. In 
immense establishments, or in large business 
enterprises the operations of which extend over 
a wide territory, what might be called petty 
economies are followed. Minute care for slight 
details makes an important difference in divi- 
dends. The managers cannot afford to be 
wasteful. The extravagance of the individual is 
often in violent contrast with corporate prudence. 

The first laundry school in the country, 
it is said, is the ‘Educational Laundry” recently 
established in New York City by a few wealthy 
people. The school accommodates fifty pupils, 
and it is self-sustaining. Ten lessons make the 
average woman highly proficient, and an expert 
laundress, like any other specialist, is pretty sure 
of profitable employment. Part of the “problem 
of the poor” has always been how to increase 
the efficiency of labor, and so far as they go, 
enterprises like this laundry help to solve it. 
Any such project deserves the good-will of all 
who realize that an occupation half-learned and 
pursued in a slipshod way contributes little to 
the world’s wealth. 


Girls who object to earning their living by 
doing ordinary housework may look differently 
upon a position in Uncle Sam’s domestic service. 
If so, they will be interested to know that good 
cooks have recently been and perhaps are now in 
great demand by the Civil Service Commission, 
and that in these positions the government offers 
excellent compensation, and at the same time 
places those who hold them under civil service 
rules. The wages range from thirty-five dollars 
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a month and board to four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. The positions are mostly in the 
government Indian schools. No educational 
tests are required, but successful applicants must 
have had practical experience in the management 
of a household, and above all, must know how 
to do what they are hired to do, that is, to cook. 


No one believes that medical science has 
reached the limit of its possibilities. Much good 
may come, therefore, from Mr. Rockefeller’s 
latest gift, the purpose of which is to found an 
institute for medical research. ‘lhe work of the 
institute will be carried on by eminent physicians 
acting under the auspices of the leading colleges. 
The discovery of a cure for cancer or cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, or better methods of treating 
less terrible diseases, or, indeed, anything which 
will lessen pain and save life, is an ambition so 
noble as to deserve every assistance. It is to the 
everlasting honor of the medical profession that 
so many doctors have given their time and 
money to such work. No one will appreciate 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift more highly than the 
physicians to whom it makes more of such work 


possible. ; 
* © 
COMMON -LIFE POETRY. 


The poems here at home—who’ll write ’em down, 
Jes’ as they air in country and in town? 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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CUBA. 


NOTHER stage has been reached in the 
A process of making Cuba an independent 
country. The war with Spain was 
undertaken for the purpose of emancipating 
Cuba from the Spanish rule, and with an express 
pledge by the government of the United States 
that when order should be restored the govern- 
ment of the island should be handed over to its 
people. 

It would not be true to say that sympathy with 
the Cubans was the sole motive of this govern- 
ment in expelling Spain from Cuba. The scandal 
of a disorderly neighborhood, the interruption to 
trade, the expense of preventing filibustering, and 
the constant danger of collision with Spain were 
also motives. When the object of the war had 
been accomplished it was, therefore, important 
that the occurrence of similar evils under new 
conditions should be guarded against; and our 
government had not only the same right to make 
provisions against such evils, as it had originally 
to interfere in Cuba, but it had gained a privilege, 
whether the Cubans did or did not acknowledge 
it, by reason of the benefits it had conferred upon 
them. 

This is the explanation and the justification of 
the “Platt amendment” prescribing the conditions 
under which the government of Cuba would be 
turned over to the people. That government 
must be stable, for if it were as unstable as that 
of Venezuela, for example, the situation would 
be as bad as it was five years ago. 


The powers of the world—which are to be. 
brought into relations with the new nation— | 


know that the United States is responsible for 
the independence of Cuba; they expect us to 
require good behavior. On our part we have a 
right to insist upon friendliness and cooperation, 
in consideration of past services, and of the help 
which this government will be prepared to give 
when it is required. 

The Cuban constitutional convention has 
accepted the terms imposed somewhat grudg- 
ingly. The main point is that it has accepted 
them. It is a matter of congratulation for 
Americans that their country is pursuing a 
course unexampled in history, in that, having 
delivered an oppressed people, it refrains from 
exercising over them the right of a conqueror. 


* © 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


FT"WO events of recent occurrence show both 
I a more alert interest in educational matters 
in the South at the present time, and a 
much older interest than is generally appreciated. 
One is an act of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina “To encourage the establishment 
of libraries in the public schools of the rural 
districts.”” It provides that when any country 
school district shall have raised ten dollars for 
the establishment of a library, the county and 
state boards of education shall each contribute 
ten dollars more for the purchase of books. The 
libraries thus gathered are placed free of charge 
at the disposal both of the school children and 
their parents, and provision is made for the 
interchange of the libraries from school to school, 
so that each may have the benefit of all. 

The other event is the recent presentation of a 
portrait of Calvin H. Wiley to the Wiley School 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, and the exercises 
which accompanied both the presentation and 
the raising of a school flag. 

Calvin H. Wiley may fairly be called an 
educational circuit-rider. He did for the schools 
of North Carolina what Horace Mann did for 
those of Massachusetts and other Northern States. 

In his day—the forties and fifties—neither the 
need of general educational facilities nor their 
value was understood. He had therefore both 
to arouse interest and to combat prejudice, and 
he did a great work with unselfish devotion and 
untiring energy. As state superintendent of 
public instruction, he rode on horseback from 
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one little hamlet to another, preaching the gospel 
of education now to the fishermen of Currituck 
Sound, now to the Cherokee mountaineers. 
Three thousand schools were established during 
his term of office, and before his death his native 
state had become the leader of the South in the 
matter of free public education. 

The presentation of this man’s portrait to the 
school which bears his name was a recognition 
on the part of the city of Raleigh of a debt which 
the whole state owes to his memory. 
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GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The slow waves of learning creep page after page, 
Like the wearing of torrents, an inch in an age. 
Philips Brooks. 
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“AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY.” 


HERE died suddenly in London the other 
day a writer who may not be entitled 
to a place among the greatest of English 

novelists, but who certainly deserves to be 
classed among the most lovable and useful of 
Englishmen. 

Sir Walter Besant was interested in every 
worthy undertaking and a leader in many helpful 
works; but he will best be known and longest 
remembered as the author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 

The story of this book is an interesting one. 
It presents the hard life of the people of the 
erowded East End of London, and tells, in the 
form of a novel, of the ideals and ambitions of a 
young mechanic who has had a better education 
than his fellows, and uses it for their advantage. 
Through his efforts, as related in the novel, a great 
central building, a “‘People’s Palace,” is erected in 
the East End, where the social life of the people 
can express itself; where they can study and 
read, see fine paintings, hear good music, have 
their games and athletic sports, and, in general, 
meet life on a higher plane than is possible in 
their own unattractive homes. 


To this tale the author, curiously enough, gave | 


the somewhat cynical subtitle of ““An Impossible 
Story.”” He was the most hopeful of men, but 
he saw clearly how much was to be done, and 
doubtless at the time he wrote had small thought 
that his dream would be realized within his own 
lifetime. Yet there stands to-day in that same 
East End, and for years has stood, a “People’s 
Palace,” in which has come to pass all that the 
dreamer dreamed. The “impossible story’”’ has 
become not only a possibility, but a fact. 

In the largest, truest sense, Sir Walter Besant 
built the People’s Palace as surely as he wrote 
the book which gave it its name, and from which 
the public gathered its first knowledge of the 
need of such an institution. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration, 
either of the power of a good book, or of the 
readiness of people to give when their eyes are 
opened and their hearts are touched. 


*® © 


A HOT WAVE. 


F all nature’s extremes in the way of 
weather, the hot wave is doubtless the 
most costly. A Weather Bureau ob- 

server has estimated that the loss in lowa alone 
occasioned by the hot wave of 1894 amounted to 
fifty million dollars, or nearly twice the property 
loss of the Galveston disaster. The estimate was 
based upon a comparison of the average value of 
the crops of lowa with their reduced value that 
year, after they had experienced the blighting 
effects of extreme and protracted heat. The 
financial loss from hot waves is, besides, only 
one form of the misery they inflict. Poor 
humanity must swelter under them from infancy 
to old age. 

Although the summer drought is naturally 





associated in thought with the hot wave, the two | 
are quite distinct in their operations. Most crops, | 


when affected by drought alone, will rapidly 


revive if favorable weather comes within a/| 


reasonable time, but if their vitality has been 
baked out by excessive heat, no amount of 
moisture can restore it. Corn and cotton, at 
critical stages in their development, are perhaps 
the greatest sufferers, although both crops 
ordinarily need a rather high temperature. 
Extremes of cold usually come at a time when 
man has entrusted little of value to the banking- 
house of nature. Delicate shrubs and trees 
may suffer, as do the Florida oranges from an 
unseasonable frost, but the great staples of 
agriculture are, as a rule, unaffected. Moreover, 
man is better able to keep himself in comfort 
against the extremes of winter than against those 


of summer. 
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EUROPEAN UNFRIENDLINESS. 


OTHING practical is likely to come of 
the suggested trade alliance of European 
powers against the United States. The 

difficulties in the way are insurmountable. But 
that the suggestion should be made by responsible 
statesmen and approved by a considerable portion 
of the European press points to a state of feeling 
of which it is worth while to take note. The 
proposition is one of several signs of an increasing 
unfriendliness in Europe toward the United 
States. 

The unexpected entrance of the United States 
into world politics, through the war with Spain 





| and devoted lives. 
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and the events which followed it, furnishes one 
explanation of this hostile feeling. European 
statesmen were quick to draw the inference that 
the United States could no longer be counted on 
to remain quiescent, so long as it was not attacked, 
but that it might at any moment do an unlooked- 
for thing, and disturb all calculations. 

The rapid industrial development of the United 
States, the great accumulation of wealth in this 
country, and the energy with which American 
producers are contesting for supremacy in the 
markets of the world furnish another explanation 
of European unfriendliness. Sharp competition 
rarely makes friends of business rivals, and what 
is true of individuals is true of nations. 

But the chief reason why the United States 
is disliked in Europe is that it is misunderstood. 
It is suspected of aggressive enterprises which 
it never has contemplated. It is credited with 
wishes, designs and policies which are altogether 
foreign to the spirit and temper of the American 
people. Even the structure of its government, 
the checks and balances incorporated in its 
institutions are so little understood as to lead to 
ever new misapprehensions. To other occasions 
for misunderstanding is added the persistency 
with which certain journals distort and misinter- 
pret American feeling. This is particularly true 
in England. There is less unfriendliness toward 
the United States in the British Isles than upon 
the Continent, but such as exists is largely of 
newspaper manufacture. 

In course of time, as the United States pursues 
a quiet and pacific policy, these misapprehensions 
will disappear, and with them the hostility which 
they have occasioned. It will be a help to that 
desirable end if American public men refrain 
from irritating oratory, and the American press 
becomes a little less boastful. It is well enough 
to let the American eagle scream occasionally, 
but not to the disturbance of the entire European 
community. 

* © 


OFF TO THE COUNTRY. 


ROM stifling city streets to green fields and 

F whispering woods is a change one cannot 

imagine other than welcome, especially to 

a child. Indeed, it is a great thing for the happy 

hundreds of poor children who are now enabled 

every season to enjoy the blessed country week, 
or even a country day. 

Yet sometimes the hostesses of these city cbil- 
dren, at the very time they gather from their 
careless chatter how much is lacking in their lives, 
learn also of unexpected compensations. There 
is so much for the poor in the daily drama of the 
streets, the intimate neighborliness of the crowded 
tenement! 

“It’s so awful quiet here,” wailed one little girl, 
on a rainy day, “and I can’t bear them frogs at 
night! Nobody told me the country was going to 
be sad.” 

Another child, sickly and pining from bad food 
and worse air, was yet so homesick in a charming 
seaside cottage that it had been almost decided 
to send her home, when the mistress bethought 
her to take the child into her own room at night. 
Even then she wanted her cot pulled so close to 
the lady’s bed that the two touched, but that 
concession permitted, she became contented, and 
soon flourished like a flower. 

She admitted that she “just couldn’t stand the 
lonesomeness” of being by herself at night, 
although she was neither frightened nor nervous. 
At home, she explained, there were three beds in 
the room with three children apiece in two of 
them, and four in the third—and she missed the 
company. 

Still another child, picnicking for the day in the 
wild grounds of a beautiful villa, fell into confi- 


| dential chat with her hostess before leaving. She 


had never seen so lovely a place, and she had had 
a splendid time. 

, “But,” she asked, wonderingly, “do you really 
like to live here all summer? Just trees—and 
trees—and trees—and no folks?” 

“T don’t like fields without any paths in ’em and 
fences without any gates,” sniffed a little boy with 
a scraped knee, disgustedly; but he was happily 
unique in his opinion, “I say, gimme parks!” 

Beautiful our parks may be and loved deservedly 
of the children; but it is hard not to feel that a 
child has lost one of its natural rights that does 
not at some time have the “real country” to run 
wild in, grow brown in, and learn to love. 

“ 
O maid to her mistress, “‘two little ladies 
want to see you! They came in a car- 
riage, and they look as if they were ready to go up 
to heaven!” 

The little ladies thus pictured were the Misses 
Goddard of Boston, two women of large means 
One of them, whom Theodore 
Parker used to call “Saint Matilda,” died recently, 
leaving her fortune as she had used her income, 
for the help of others. Naturally at this time many 
anecdotes are being told of her good deeds. 

Generally the Misses Goddard “came in a car- 
riage” because they needed one. Always it was 
filled to overfiowing—with bundles of household 
goods they had purchased at fairs, patchwork 
quilts and braided rugs they had bought of women 
in old ladies’ homes, and clothing that well-to-do 
friends had sent from overstocked wardrobes. 

One room in their house was used to receive 
such articles, which the sisters looked over, 
deciding who needed this and who needed that. 
Then they personally distributed the goods. They 
had six hundred poor persons on their lists, and 
once when asked to dispose of the contents of a 
four-story house belonging to a friend who had 
died, it proved that they knew places to which 
they could send everything in it. 

A writer in the Woman’s Journal affirms that 
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“SAINT MATILDA.” 
MRS. BLANK,” cried a young house- 
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Miss Matilda found. homes for more than two 
thousand children! That phase of her usefulness 
had its beginning when, one morning, a cousin 
who was an overseer of the poor called to ask her 
what he should do with a baby that had been left 
on his door-step. 

“The idea,” she said, “of a bachelor coming to 
an old maid to know what to do with a baby! 
But I know a good woman who needs to earn 
money, and she will take good care of it. I will 
pay its board until I find a woman who needs a 
baby.” And this she did in innumerable cases. 

It is said that the Misses Goddard never went 
out of town in the summer but once. A baby had 
fallen into Miss Matilda’s hands that was so feeble 
she resolved to keep and care for it herself. The 
doctor thought country air might save it, and into 
the country the little family went—the only vacation 
the sisters ever took. 

Wealth and social position invited these good 
women to idleness and self-indulgence, but they 
never yielded to any such allurement. Love to 
God and love to man were the springs of all their 
deeds, and the memory of their lives is an enduring 


fragrance. 
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THE WORM TURNED. 


In the reaction which is beginning to make itself 
felt against the excess in the fiction of the day of 
cold steel, gore, and historic notables engaged in 
wild adventures unknown to history, there are 
indications of a revival in popular favor of the 
work of Anthony Trollope. Trollope’s portrayal of 
life was singularly truthful, moderate and unexag- 
gerated. If he lacked something of warmth and 
charm, itis not surprising, for he was early brought 
into contact with life in its harder and more sordid 
aspects. He was a most unhappy schoolboy. 

His school life began at the age of seven and 
ended at nineteen, and during the whole of it—a 
slow, shy, unattractive boy—he was friendless 
among both masters and pupils. His father, an 
unsuccessful lawyer, was in continual financial 
straits, and the lad never had any pocket money, 
was not even properly clothed, and his term bills 
were always in arrears—things which made him 
a social outcast. Never encouraged, he cared 
nothing for his studies, and used in after years to 
say that he did not remember having ever known a 
lesson. He disliked his teachers and they disliked 
him. 

“It was by their ferules that I always knew 
them, and they me,” he said. “I feel convinced in 
my mind that I have been flogged oftener than any 
human being alive. It was just possible to obtain 
five scourgings in one day at Winchester, and I 
have often boasted that I obtained them all.” 

Hard as this was, it was little in comparison 
with the cruelty—no doubt chiefly unconscious— 
which he encountered from his fellow pupils. 
They did not find him likable, and they left him 
absolutely to himself. He was never invited to 
join in their games or their conversation; never 
recognized by them in any way, except. sometimes 
as a near-sighted, stupid, comical-looking chap 
whom it was safe to bully. 

In the course of eleven years at different schools 
he never made a friend, and was never treated 
even with casual friendliness by another boy; 
while on the other hand he was often bullied, 
pommeled, and taunted with his poverty and 
awkwardness. Usually he was sunk too deep in 
misery for active resentment, but once the worm 
turned. The novelist used to recall the episode 
through life with unalloyed satisfaction, even 
though the thrashing he had given his tormentor 
was so severe its victim had to be sent away to 
recover from the effects. 

“From first to last, there was nothing satisfactory 
in my whole school career,” averred the mild 
chronicler of the manners of cathedral towns and 
English clergy, “except—the way I licked the boy 
who had to be taken home to be cured!” 
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THE CAT GODDESS. 


In old Egypt there was a burial-place for. sacred 
cats as well as for sacred bulls. A cemetery of 
eats existed near Bubastis. A few years ago 
Monsieur Naville found buried in the mound the 
ruined temple of Bast or Pasht, the cat goddess, 
who gave her name to the city. 

The foundation of Bubastis carries us back to 
the period of the building of the great Egyptian 
pyramids. The Bubastis of the Egyptians is the 
same as the Artemis of the Greeks, who is gener- 
ally said to be the same as the Diana of the 
Romans, a goddess of light, representing the 
moon. So Bast, or Pasht, was connected with 
the cat on the one hand and the moon on the 
other. Accordingly it is quite possible that puss, 
when she figures as a symbol in the Egyptian 
worship, represents something in astronomy and 
in the calendar. 

Ovid calls the cat the sister of the moon, and 
says that Pasht took the form of a cat to avoid 
Typhon. According to Plutarch, a cat placed in a 
lustrum denoted the moon. It is stated by some 
writers that the “cat” was an intercalary month, 
added in the one hundred and twentieth year to 
rectify the calendar. 
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“VEXPOSITION DE L’ENFANCE.” 


Prof. William James once said that by tying a 
knot in a string he could hold the breathless 
attention of a roomful of students; whereas if he 
merely explained how to tie the knot the students 
would yawn at the third word. 

Little visitors to the recent children’s exposition 
in Paris learned more of history, biography and 
art from this extraordinary loan collection than 
from months of school instruction. Among the 
relics displayed were the magnificent cradle of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s son, “the Eaglet,” and that 
of the lamented Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon 
IIl., each superb works of art; as well as an 
armehair presented to Marie ‘Antoinette by the 
market-women of Paris at the time of the birth 
of the Dauphin. 

Among the historic toys were skittles forged by 
little Louis XVI. Copy-books, made when a child 
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of ten by that Louis XIV. who for seventy-two 
years was “himself the state,” hung beside a 
bulletin in which the little Prince Imperial in 1870 
registered his vote for the French Empire. 
Magnificent portraits of Charles V., the Prince 
of Orange, Dumas and other famous children; 
exquisite child portraits by Hals, Reynolds, 
Romney, Lawrence and distinguished modern 
artists; a group of children’s miniatures, with 





exquisite busts and statues of little people added 
charm to the collection. 

Such an exhibition could not fail to stimulate 
the thought and fire the imagination of the dullest 
child, to teach a thousand useful facts and anec- 
dotes, to recreate text-books with latent life, and | 
to foster in the youngest and least ambitious heart 
a love for the truly great in intelligence and art. | 


| 
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TEMPTATION. 


In our carelessness we too often tempt other 
people, sometimes without knowing it. Sir 
Edward Malet writes in ‘Shifting Scenes” that he 
had gone to a hotel, at Milan, and eager to see 
the sights, sallied forth, leaving his portmanteau 
yawning, his dressing-case ajar, and money on 
the table. 

I thought of nothing save that 1 was once more 
in Italy. Still I locked my door, and took the key 
with me. 

When I came back, an aged and shriveled 
housemaid ae me into my room. She was 


wenens her ha 
mio aeeeenee cried she, poing up to the 
dressing-table and opening a little drawer. “Is 


| bee ovvey 
sods obtainable, W. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


~~ yours?” 
In the drawer la tén or a fone gold pieces. 
Hh I ay y are m 


w could = “Ao it? How could 
you Ko this how oo about? It was all lying 
on the table.” 

“Why, I locked m door. I knew it was safe.” 

“No,” she cried, “it was not safe! It was cruel 
to put such temptation in my way!” She sank 
upon a chair and burst into tears. ‘‘Think of me, 
signore. I am very poor. I have six children to 
keep and a husband who can do no work. The 
money would make me rich, and you leave it on 
the table, the gold Jose all loose to dazzle = 
eyes and to put the devil into my heart! Throu 
your thoughtlessness I might goto) oO ce my children 
might starve, my husband d 
never do it again! Think of the m.... mereiful 
to us. Do not put temptation in our way.” 
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JACKSON AND THE TAILOR’S BILL. 


A gentleman in Pennsylvania has a queer docu- 
ment which came into his family’s possession 
many years ago, and shows an interesting phase 
of Andrew Jackson’s character as well as a 
glimpse of the simple times of his presidential 
term. 
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It appears that a clerk in the State Department 
contracted a tailor’s bill for sixty-four dollars and 
a half, and the tailor, finding himself unable to 
collect. the amount, laid dl ae before the 
os in an ap aiae let! 

ackson fen he decided. ‘that this was a 
x... ode which he must attend personally; so 
transmitted the tailor’s letter to the Secretary of 
State, with this strong eee menage 

“Referred to the -goyA of State. If on 
inquiry the fact stated be true, unless the clerk 
pays ul “PG his debt let him be forthwith discharg 

overnment would become a party to Sesh 
swindling” Bye it permitted its officers to 
become indebted for necessaries and not see that 
ee their debts out of their salaries. 

onest men will per thee debts ; dishonest men | 
must not be employed the Government. A. J.” 

“This case is referred to Amos Kendall, a 
and on fen dollars per month bein secured to 








C. E. Kloff, Mr. Gooch to be continued in his 
office. y et 
® | 
CARAMBA. 


There is a church in La Guaira, Venezuela, 
which is said to have been erected with the pro- 
ceeds of fines imposed upon the people of the | 
parish who profaned their conversation with the | 
word “caramba,” — the common oath among all 
classes of people,—or with stronger expressions. 
The church is therefore called “La Iglesia de la 
Sanctissima Caramba.” 


The word caramba is meaningless, says Mr. 
W. E. Curtis in his work on Venezuela; but it is 
constantly in the mouths of all people, without 
regard to sex or condition, and is not usually 
considered reprehensible. "But now and then a 
pious priest will be found who prohibits its use 
wy a sheep and lambs of his flock. | 

told of three — friars who were 
wovellins A. a hot an road one day, 
driving a donkey which bore the r luggage. The 
beast became 0 ——, and a. ay ae | = 
the dirt, much to the damage of their pro 
One of them, more im —y ~ than the rest, for. nt 
himself so far as to utter the = syllable of 
forbidden ex voy and said, “Car!” The second 
exclaimed “ ” and the third “Ba!” which com- 
bet the e - word, and they thus expressed 
eir sentiments jointly without imperiling their 





SURELY A GENTLEMAN. 


In far-off years Sir Walter Scott visited the first 
Lord Plunkett, who was then Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and was taken to see the ruins of the 
Seven Churches of Glendalough, one of the sights 
of Ireland. 


One of the most romantic spots is St. Kevin’s 
Bed, a cave which requires a scramble over rocks 
to enter. Sir Walter, in spite of his lameness, 

netrated the “shrine, ” an old peasant woman 

ending him a willing hand. 

On the return, the Lord C ry asked her if 
she knew_how rent a ma e had assisted, 
—- “He js Sir Walter Boot the illustrious 


“Begorra, yom, honor, ” the old woman replied, 
“he’s no t! He’sa gintleman born an’ bred— | 
for hasn’ he. left in me hand a piece of silver?” 

a there is more than one way of knowing | 
a man by his works. 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


It being springtime in Billville, the Atlanta 
Constitution prints the following interesting and 
timely item: 


“Our Billville boys are fixing to graduate in 
Greek. Meantime heir daddies will continue to 
plow in dialect.” 

Persons with a long-standing grudge against 
dialect will be pleased to learn that one variety, 
at least, is being turned under. 
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These dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. The 
cut illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. To 
prevent flies from infecting us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER. 
All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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STOOD on Joppa flats 

As the tide was going down, 
Before me lay the river and bay, 
And behind me sloped the town. 
The clammers to their work 
Were scattering wide and free, 
As I followed along, and mixed with the 

throng, 
1 heard this song of the sea: 
Oh; ne’er a sailor am I, 
I never have climbed the mast, 
Nor handled the sheet in the biting sleet, 
Nor seudded before the blast. 
I searee the meaning know 
Of starboard or port or lee, 
But I tell the truth when I say, forsooth, 
That my trade is to follow the sea. 
When the tide has half-way ebbed, 
And the flats once more are bare, 
At once I look for basket and hook 
And mingle with others there. 
I search for the likeliest spots 
Where the clams are supposed to be, 
Then zigzag and slow I outward go, 
And ’tis thus I follow the sea. 
And what tho’ the storm-winds howl, 
And the air is filled with snow, 
And the rain-drops fall and the sea-birds | 
squall? 

I still to the flats must go. 
For ’tis bread in the mouths at home 
Of the wife and babes, all three, 
So I must not shirk in my daily work, 
And I still must follow the sea. 


I hear the sea-fowl cry, 

And the thunderous sea-waves roar, | 
And catch the shine of the glimmering line | 
On the rocks of the Salisbury shore. 

The ships come over the bar, 

While the sailors sing in their glee, 

And we feel akin when the ships come in, 
For we both do follow the sea. 

’Tis bend and dig and pick, 

*Tis pick and dig and bend, 

But a basket full and a homeward pull, 
And a little cot at the end. 

And after the meal is o’er, 

With a chubby babe on each knee, 

The stories I tell of what befell 

Their dad as he followed the sea. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE BAKER. 


OR some months a family, the 
poorest of the poor, lived on a 
miserable street in New York 
in an almost starving condi- 
tion. The oldest boy, a lad 
of fourteen, sold papers; but 
the income from this uncertain 
and petty trade barely paid 
the rent of the cramped and 

cheerless quarters in which the six children 

and their mother lived. 

In the neighborhood was a Jewish baker, 
who made a living by the hardest and most 
unremitting toil. He was poor, but his religion 
taught him to love his fellow creatures. He 
heard of the distress near him; here were 
people poorer than himself, and he caused one of 
the children to come over once a day and take 
a loaf of bread. This charity, meaning so much 
to the baker, became for months almost the only 
means of supporting life that this poverty- 
stricken Christian family had. 

But one day John, the little father of his five 
brothers and sisters, ‘‘struck a job,” as the phrase 
goes among such boys. Pretty soon the family 
moved into another tenement where once a day 
the sun glanced in at one window. John was 
doing very well, and his family, although still 
poor enough, were happier than they had been 
for years; but he could not forget the baker 
and the kindness he had shown them when they 
were starving. 

All one week John was very thoughtful. At 
last, one evening, he said to his mother: 

‘*Mother, I want to put a thought before you. 
I’ve had it in mind some time, an’ I can’t help 
thinking it’s a duty. 

‘You know how the baker helped us out. 
Now there’s that family across the street, 
where the old man has just died. ‘There’s 
six children in that family, just like us, an’ 
not a mouthful for ’em to eat. Can’t we take 
one of ’emin? I could git up a little earlier an’ 
go to bed a little later, ah’ work a little harder. 
But if you don’t want to do it, I won’t say any 
more.” 

The boy stopped and looked at his mother. 
Their struggle was hard enough as it was. They 
could scarcely live, and if John lost his place 
they would be worse off than ever. What a risk 
to undertake to feed another mouth ! 





“What do you want to do this for?” asked the | h 


mother, softly. 

John looked away. “Well,” he said, “just 
on account of what the baker did for us.’ 

‘All right, John,’’ said his mother; “for the 
sake of the baker we will take the child in.”’ 

An act of kindness sows its own seed; and 
its harvests repeat themselves somewhere and 
some time, if not in direct return. The joy of 





imitation, as well as the duty of gratitude, will 
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pass on the first giver’s good deed after he | 


has forgotten it. The Master’s blessings to us 
leave us in debt to His poor. “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 
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WAGNE?’S TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


STRONG sense of justice or a strong love 
for animals must have actuated Richard 
Wagner, to judge by the stories told of him 

in the Staats-Zeitung by Auguste Wilhelmi, the 
celebrated violinist. The Literary Digest trans- 
lates the stories. 


Any one who wished to enter the narrow circle 
of a 


gner’s friends, says the writer, was com- 
pelled to earn that privi ege by adopting a@ super- 
annuated dog or a 4 canary. 

1 was present when the young Countess Arnim 
was conducted into the “Home for Incurables,” 
in which he kept a collection of aged and infirm 
animals for distribution among his friends. After 
making her selection —— the inmates the 
countess had to sign a paper in which she prom- 
ised to take the best possible care of the animal as 
long as it should live, and this as a return for the 
services rendered to mankind by animals. 

The last time I was in Baireuth, Wagner was 


hard at work on “Tristan and Isolde.” One day, 


as we were walking together in silence,—for even | 
on a stroll his my s seldom ventured to interrupt | 


the current of his thoughts,—he suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed angrily: “Look! Look there!” 

He pointed to a boy who was sa: string 
about a large stone. The other end of string 
was tied to a dog’s leg. Wagner hastened up to 
the lad and demanded what he was doing. 

aes to drown the dog,” said the boy. 

“Why?” 


weer he is old and no good. He’s half- 
ind.’ 

“How long have you had him?” asked Wagner. 

“About ten years as a house dog. He used to 
draw milk and vegetables to market,’ was the 
reggous®. 

“So!” exclaimed Wagner. “And now you won’t 
give this faithful servant food and lodging in his 
old age. Shame on you!” 

“No, we can’t be bothered with a sick old dog,” 
answered the yokel, proceeding with his execu- 
tioner’s work. 

Then Wa 
a thaler [a 
the dog. Take yoursel 
you were about to do something shameful. A 
beast feels the sting of ingratitude as keenly as a 
man.’ 

The boy went off, blushing a little, but carefully 
pocketing the coin, and the dog, attempting to 
oliow, was driven back. Wagner then tried to 
coax the dog to stay with us, but as he stooped 
to stroke him the ast bit his hand. Wagner 
turned pale and uttered a cry of pain, and I raised 
i eane to chastise the snarling brute. But 

agner stopped me. f 

“Would = punish him for being true to his old 
master?” he asked. 

He bandaged the injured limb, and strange to 
relate, when he made a attempt to caress 
the dog, the animal, as if conscious of his fault and 
anxious to make amends, licked the hand that 
stroked him. From that moment Karo, who, under 

er’s care, soon presen a@ respectable 
appearance, was constantly at his master’s side. 
agner could not use right hand for two 
weeks, and his work suffered seriously, but no one 
ever heard him utter a word of complaint, although 
he was usually impatient of the slightest annoy- 
ance or interruption. 


r seized his arm and said: “Here is 
ut a cents}. I will buy 
off, and remember that 
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PHYSICIAN AND SOLDIER. 


SERGEANT of Royal Engineers, who has 
A lately returned from Africa, tells a good 
story in a London daily of Lord Kitchener’s 
stern sense of justice. In the sergeant’s company 
there was a private who always did his duty ina 
quiet, unobtrusive manner, which gained for him 
a certain respect from his immediate superiors 
and companions. One morning this man presented 
himself at the office and reported that he was ill 
and unfit for duty. He was ordered to appear 
before Doctor X., the medical officer of the corps, 
who pronounced him in good health and ordered 
him back to duty. 


peptent this order there was no appeal, and the 
soldier returned to his work, which was prepari 
— for a temporary bridge. He found 
mpossible to work, and mentioned the fact to the 
i yee -with whom he was on most friendly 


rms. 

‘““Why not lay the case before Lord Kitchener?” 
asked the sergeant. ‘He is in the office now.” 

“Oh, I dare not,” replied the man. “He is too 
stand-off and cold.” 

“Well, if you’re afraid, I’ll do it myself,” said the 
sergeant, and he did. 

“Order the man here at once,” said Kitchener, 
without looking up, “and also 

Each of these doctors he made examine the 
man in his presence. Doctor Y. reported “typhoid 
in a marked stage.” Doctor Z. made the same 


a, 
“Send for Doctor X. immediately!” said Lord 
Kitchener, 

“Please, Doctor X., examine this man carefully. 
He is either ill or malingering.” 

}? Spa gg the commanded task, and 
nervously said: “Sir, I fear that F have made a 
—,. This man is in the early stages of 

yphoid.” 

“Have the man at once removed to the hospital,” 
came the order, “‘and you, sir, apply to the adju- 
tant for your papers, and at your earliest conven- 
ience return to England.” 
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RUSSIAN LACES. 


ACE-MAKING is the life-work of the Russian 
3 woman; so says Mary A. Taft, writing in 
the Ledger Monthly. It is the Russian 
peasant’s one great pleasure, and by means of it 
she gets the little ready money that makes so 
much difference to her comfort. She begins to 
make lace when she is a child of six or seven. 
At that age she has the inherited talent of gener- 
ations, and the natural cleverness of the Russian; 
she learns quickly, and at nine or ten is an expert 
lace-maker. 


The laces are all pillow-laces, made from 
pee, —— and, if they are colored, 
oa ayee linen, and the designs date back into 
antiquity. 
To each thread which runs through the lace is a 
pa r of bobbins—always home-made. The children 
sgin with the simpler designs in narrow lace, with 
ten bobbins. As they advance they do more elab- 
orate work, until three or four hundred bobbins 
are used in one design. 
In the richer peasants’ cottages is a rough stand 
upon which the lace cushion is placed, but the 
rer peasant woman works with it in a basket 
n her lap. This is one of the 





tors Y. and Z.” | ¥ 





COMPANION. 


wheel, and his house kept in repair. The poorer 
peasant is without these luxuries. 

The peasant woman is an agriculturist as well 
as a lace-maker. She spends her summers out-of- 
doors, helping to sow the seed for the flax which 
she will spin and dye for future lace-making. She 
even raises the vegetable marena from which she 
gets her dyes. She makes her thread red, blue 
and black, as well as white and the natural color 
of the linen. Sometimes different women do 
different parts of the work, and exchange 
products in primitive fashion. 

In winter the lace-making pegine in earnest. 
Then can be heard the click, click of the bobbins 
as they fly almost ceaselessly night and day. The 
peasant woman is industrious. She is up at four 
or five o’clock in the morning, and works till 
eleven or twelve at night. But it is not an unpleas- 
ant life. She is under no taskmaster, but works 
independently for herself. 

In the evenings the women ce in each other’s 
houses with their =e obbins, talking and 
singing, and occasionally breaking the monotony 
by dancing. 





BY JOHN 3B. TABS 


HIS is the way that the sap-river ran 
From the root to the top of the tree— 
Silent and dark, 
Under the bark, 
Working a wonderful plan 
That the leaves never know, 
And the branches that grow 
On the brink of the tide never see. 
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HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


SCHOOL-TEACHER recently had an amus- 

A ing experience with her favorite pupil, a 

bright little maid of eight years. Theclass, 

for the first time, had been asked to write a 

composition at home, and bring it for criticism the 
next day. 


A moment after the school-bell had rung little 
Amy, panting and red-eyed, stumbled to her desk 
and dropped her face on her arms, her shoulders 
shaking with sobs. 

T acher went to her and tried agg 
cally to find out what was the trouble. Amid 
piteous sniffs and Sps she thought she caught 
the word “composition.” 

“Didn’t you get your work done, Amy?” she 
asked, kindly. 

“Oh, yes!”” sobbed Amy, in a_burst of indignant 
get vat | Rget it d-done, Miss Brown, but 

oa 5m h’s horrid g-g-g-goat chased me and 
ate it up!” 

Still funnier was the robbery committed by a 
gray ape of terrifying size and aspect, which once 
pen Am from the zoo at Washington, as the story 
is related <—— Camillus Phillips. 

The monkey was missing for several hours. 
When it was found, in a bit of woodland near 
the city, it had not only escaped from its human 
captors—it had captured a human being! 

t was holding prisoner a Ts: ttle darky, 
who stood with hands held 5 4 and tears runni 
down, while the contents of his pockets lay sca’ 
tered around. The Ege had him firmly clutched 
by the trouser-leg, and was investigating his foot 
with interested gravity of ee, 

“He’s done hel’ me up,” the little chap whim- 

red as the keepers approached. “He’s stole ma 

oss-shoe-nail ring, an’ de sho-nuff app. an’ 

de kyite string, an’ de tenpenny nail, an’ de chunk 

ob chewin’-gum, an’ de candy sour-ball dat ain’t 

half-sucked yit, an’ now he’s tryin’ to steal ma big 

toe. Fo’ de good lan’s gs please, gemmen, take 
$ 


him off’n me befo’ he 
He was rescued, with the toe still intact, and his 
assailant, chatterin grimacing with fury, 


a 
went ignominiously ack to captivity. 
® & 


EXPENSIVE LOSS OF TEMPER. 


R. D. of Boston, a devotee of the wheel, was 
M not long ago visiting in one of the small 
towns of western Massachusetts. He 
was taking a spin about its streets shortly after 
his arrival, when he was run down, as he after- 
ward declared, by a negro, and knocked off his 
bicycle. The fall not only ruffied his dignity and 
his clothes, says Harper’s Magazine, but broke 
his skin and his wheel. 


These combined injuries made a breach in his 
placidity, and he picked up a stone and threw it 
with accurate aim at the colored man and brother. 
This infraction of the resul in his arrest 
and in his conviction in the local court of justice. 
“T fine you five dollars,” said the judge. “Have 
‘ou an. ng to say?” 
“Nothing,” replied D., unmollified, “except that 
I wish I had killed the fellow.” 

“That remark will cost you five dollars more,” 
rejoined his honor. 

.’8 temper was not improved bY, this fresh 
dispensation of justice, wherefore the bitterness of 
his rejoinder was plainly apparent. 

“Conversation seems to come high in this court,” 


e observed. 

“Five dollars for contempt,” promptly responded 
the bench. ‘Have you an hg more to say?” 

“T think not,” answered the defendant. “You 
have the advantage of me in repartee.” 

Payment of the fines closed the case. 
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COLLECTING HIMSELF. 


HERE seems to be such a thing as “woods 

madness,” a mingled bewilderment and 

panic which descends upon those who are 
lost in the forest, and causes them to run about at 
random, growing every instant more distraught. 
W. J. Stillman says in his “Autobiography” that 
he once suffered the preliminary “scare” when he 
was wandering about, years ago, in what was then 
the little known Adirondack wilderness, 


I took a boat one afternoon, and befan to follow 
the course of the stream up from its mouth, in the 
hope of finding a waterfall of which I had been told. 
After half a mile of clear, navigable water, the 
stream became so clog ed with fallen trees that 
more lifting than paddling was required; and as 
its course was extremely tortuous, I occasionally 
got out and examined the water-bed and 
portion above, if, perenanes, ase might be better 
navigation beyond. 

On one of these apeotons, I suddenly came on 
the stream running back on its previous course 
and parallel to it. Instantly, in the twinkling 
an eye, the entire landscape seemed to have 
changed its bearings. 

It was about three o’clock, but the sun shone 
to me out of the north, and it was impossible to 
convince myself that my senses deceived me, or 


eat points of | that it must be in the southwest, the general 


difference, where all are poor. The rich peasant | direction from which the stream was flowing, and 
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For I had penetrated sufficiently into the woods 
to be sure that I had lost my boat. 

I did not know whether to go up-stream or 
down to find it. Theh began to come over me, 
like an evil spell, the bewilderment and panic 
which make up woods madness. 

Fresh wolf-tracks were plentiful all along the 
stream; panthers and bears abounded in that 
section, and the wilderness yy me was hardly 
penetrable, so dense was ‘t undergrowth of 
C) 


ir | cedars and swamp firs. I had one terrible moment 


of clear consciousness that, if I went astray at 
that juncture, no human being would ever know 
where I was. I saw the absolute necessity of 
recovering my sense of the — of the compass. 
a a strong effort of will I repressed my growing 
anic, sat down on a log, covered my face with my 
ands and waited, I have no idea how long, but 
until I felt calm. 
When I looked up I found the sun in his proper 
place, and the law ony as known it. I 
walked back to my boat, and went home. 
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A PLUNGE IN OIL. 


HERE is a story told of Mr. Rockefeller’s 

first venture in the oil business. Indeed, he 
has been known to tell the story himself, 

with evident appreciation of its humor. It was 
away back in the early sixties, when he was 
engaged in the grain business in Cleveland, Ohio. 


One of his customers, a Mr. Breed, was the 
owner of an oil-well at Titusville. Mr. Rockefeller 
became interested in the account of the well, and 
consented to go to see it with a prospect of 

urchasing. e next week he appeared. Mr. 

reed tells of this visit. 

“The well was about eight miles below Titus- 
ville on Oil Creek. The roads were very bad, and 
we rode horseback. We left the horses tied to a 
tree, and went the last half-mile on foot. The 
path led over a sort of bayou six feet across. 

he oil men threw the sediment from the oil-tanks 
into the bayou, and the mixture of oily mud and 
water was inky black. 

“To cross the bayou we had to walk a log, which 
was slippery from the snow of the rr night. 
[ crossed safely, and was about to offer Mr. 
Rockefeller a helping hand when he slipped and 
fell into the bayou. 

“He sank into the tarry mud nearly to his hips, 
ruining his clothes, which happened to be new 
and light-colored. It took us half an hour, working 
with barrel-staves, to scrape off the tar, so that he 
could walk. His first remark after he was out of 
the bayou was: ‘Breed, you’ve got me into the 
oil business head and ears.’ 

He bought the oil and a new suit of clothes 
before he left Titusville. Mr. Rockefeller and I 
rarely meet, but when we do we always have a 
laugh over his ‘first plunge into the oil business.’” 
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THE PLETHORIC PICNIC PIE. 


HE joyous picnic season is here, but that it 

| does not bring peace and happiness to all 

alike is clearly shown by a composition 

written on the subject by a girl in a New York 
high school: 


“May parties will soon be ripe, and the June walk 
season will follow hard upon. The difference 
between a May party and a June walk is a simple 
matter of chronology. Each has its queen of brief 
authority and its chaperon of absolute sway. 
Each has also its hamper, which is as deadly an 
enemy to the Manhattan populace as the frying- 
pan to the Kansas farm-hand. I took aninventory 
of one of these hampers last year, and as 1 was a 
member of the physiology class at the time, it 
startled me out of a session’s growth. 

“When the hamper was opened the chaperon 
drew forth one bag of sandwiches and one pie; 
one bottle of pickles, one pie; one sponge cake 
one pie; one roast chicken, one pie; one bottle of 
lemon juice, one pie; one bag of assorted cookies, 
one pie; one dozen doughnuts, one pie; one 
— of biscuits and one pie. This was all, 
except that there were a few extra pies at the 
— for the purpose, I suppose, of forestalling 

‘amine 


ne. 
“The chaperon wondered after luncheon a | 
the girls and boys didn’t enter into their play with 
as much zest as they did when pm! first arrived 
at the park. I didn’t. I was studying natural 
history at the time, and only a few days before a 
lucid explanation had been given why the boa- 
constrictor takes a month’s nap after dining on 
far more digestible food than anything I saw in 
Central Park that day.” 
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HAWK AND PARTRIDGE. 


N “Reminiscences of a Falconer” Major Fisher 
describes the tactics of a partridge when 
pursued by a tame falcon. 


The falcon was descending upon the partridge 
when the partridge stopped short and fell to the 
ound as if dead. e seemed to lost in 
short stubble of the field. He was far too 
knowing to trust himself again on the wing, and 
the hawk had no alternative but to take him on 
the ground, which he ee attempted to do. 

But on the ground artridge was far more 
agile than he, running this way and that with 
great speed. The hawk would jum awkwardly 
up and dart after the scudding partridge, who, just 
at the right moment, jum from the ground and 
over his back, descended on the other side, and 
commenced running harder than before. 

Time after time this was done. At every attempt 
the partridge met the hawk with outstretched 
neck and raised hackles, in the attitude of a 
fighting bantam cock, jumping up to avoid being 
clutched whenever the hawk struck at him; in 
fact, his whole action was that of a plucky little 

e bantam. P 

This went on for some time, until, as I regret to 
say, I ended the unequal strife by putting the 
partridge once more fairly on the wing, when of 
course the hawk readily overtook and captured 
—" not overmuch to his credit, and still less to 
mine 
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KISSING AND NON-KISSING FAMILIES. 


T= New York Sun says that kissing among 
relatives goes by families, and it is quite 
true that certain households are known to 
all their friends as “great kissers.” The members, 
men, women and children, kiss each other the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing at night, 
and on any other occasion that they considet 
sufficiently emotional. 


Still one may a4 too far the other way. A woman 
who came of a kissing family married a man who 
came of non-kissing stock. At one time her hus- 
band went to the railway-station to meet a son 
who had been absent from home for two years, 
and on his return the wife said: 

™ id zon do when you first saw Jack? 
Did you kiss him?” 

“N-no,” faltered the husband and father, “of 
course I didn’t kiss him.” 

“Pll tell you what he said to me,” volunteered 
the son. “He said: ‘Well, Jack, was your train 


has this home-made stand, a home-made spinning | that, to get home again, I must turn my baek to it. | on time?’ ” 
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THE FOOT-LOG. 
By Mary M. Parks. 


T was not a real foot-log, but simply a 
tree that had fallen in the same storm 
that washed away the real foot-log; 
and as it was near the crossing, no one 
had ever taken the trouble to cut 
another. 

It was a very old foot-log, older than 
Powline and Sweet Buddy; and even 
Daisy could barely remember the storm that had 
brought it down. It had lost all its bark, and ~! 
was worn smooth and shining and, oh, so 
slippery! It lay just as it had fallen, with its 
roots on one steep bank and its branches on the 
other, making it very high above the creek; and 
Powline was sure that some day, when the 
yellow water was roaring under the log, she 
would fall in and be drowned. 

One night there was a terrible storm. Powline 
awoke and lay listening to the torrents of rain 
that poured down on the roof of the little cabin, 
and shivered as she thought of the foot-log. In 
the morning the children crossed safely on their 
way to school; but all day poor little Powline 
dreaded the walk home, and when they reached 
the foot-log she was trembling with fear. She 
tucked her worn little book under her arm and 
started across, clinging to the branches as long 
as she could; but when she reluctantly let go of 
the last branch and turned to make the breathless 
little run that would bring her within reach of 
the roots on the other side—well, Powline herself 
never knew exactly how it happened, whether 
her brown, bare little foot slipped, or her kinky 
head simply grew dizzy. At any rate, down she 
went, down, down into the surging water. 

For an instant Daisy and Sweet Buddy stood 
gasping with horror; then they fled shrieking up 
the steep red clay road. For a few moments 
there was no sound to be heard but the roaring 
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And Johnny reaches from 


water, then a man came flying down the hillside, P 
straight through the woods, tearing through the a 


bushes and bounding over fallen trees and rocks. 
He paused on the bank and looked wildly up 
and down the creek. 

“Powline! Whahis yo’, honey?’ he shouted. 

“Heah I is, daddy,” piped a feeble voice. 

Again he looked up and down the stream, at 
the trees, at the sky; then he ran a féw steps 
down the bank, and saw what the spreading 
roots of the foot-leg, clothed with a wild grape- 
vine, had hidden from his sight—a meek little 
brown face, with piteous brown eyes, just 
appearing above the yellow water. 

He plunged in and lifted her out, took off his 
coat and wrapped her in it, and ran back up the 
hill, where he met Powline’s distracted mother 
and screaming brothers and sisters hurrying 
down. 

“Why didn’t yo’ cdimb out o’ de watah, 
honey ?”’ he asked. 

“I t-tried to, daddy,” chattered the child, 
“b-but de watah f-frowed me down an’ r-rolled 
me.ovah, so I des sat still. I knowed yo’d come, 
d-daddy.”’ 

Her father pressed her closer, with a little 
shudder, for he knew that if she had continued 
to struggle, she would have been swept down 
into the deep “swimming hole’’ below the ford. 

Powline’s mother took off her wet dothes, 
tucked her snugly into the trundle-bed, and 
gave her some hot tea. Fora few moments she| her father chuckled. 
lay very still, feeling quite comfortable and a | honey.” 
little drowsy. Then she sat up in bed with a 
little moan. 

“O daddy,” she sobbed, “I done los’ my | delightedly over the glossy covers and between 
Firs’ Reader !”’ the smooth leaves. Then she began slowly to 





“Nevah yo’ min’ about dat, honey,” said her | count the pages. First came the two fly-leaves, | 


father. ““Des as soon as daddy gits his suppah then the title-page and the index. She counted 
he’s gwine foot it down to de sto’ an’ git yo’a) | on until she knew that the swing piece lay 
new Firs’ Reader. An’ in de mawnin’, afore | directly under her finger. She could not see it, 
you-all is up, he’s gwine to cut a new foot-log | but she knew it was there, and in the morning 
wid good, rough bark on.’’ she could read it in her own book. With her 
Powline’s black eyes rolled with delight. A | thumb in the place, she tucked the book under 
‘new First Reader! The old one had been Daisy’s | her pillow and closed her heavy lids. For the 
and Sweet Buddy’s before it fell to her, and it | first time in her life she thought of the gray old 
had suffered many things. Both covers were foot-log with a smile. 
gone, and many of the leaves. Some of the|  “I’s glad I done—fell—in,” she murmured, 
pieces Powline liked best she had never been | as she drifted away into dreamland. 
able to read. There was one about a swing: 





How do you like to go up in a swing, tres 

Up in the air so blue? | TWO KINDS OF EARS. 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 

Ever a child can do. By Jane Ellis Joy. 


UNT HETTY had a way of looking into 
the children’s rooms after the folks had 
all gone to bed. She did this to see if 


Powline thought so, too; and when Lovey, 
Moon, the best reader in the class, read that 
verse in her best voice, Powline would close her 
eyes and rock back and forth with delight, | the little ones were comfortable. 
feeling the rush of the breeze and the syeamore| It was summer-time, and one night her nephew 
leaves sweeping her face as they did sometimes Charlie, who had come from the city on a visit, 
when daddy swung her “‘high up.” was tucked away in one of the little beds 

When daddy had gone and her tired mother up-stairs. 
and the other-children had crept into bed and| Charlie was not asleep, and the sight of Aunt 
fallen asleep, Powline lay awake watching the Hetty coming in with a lighted candle in her 
firelight dance on the walls. After a long, long | hand made him open his bright eyes wider. 
time, it seemed to her, the door opened softly,| “I hope you are not ill, my dear?” asked 
and daddy stole in. aunty, going close to the little white bed. 

“Yo" dot my Firs’ Reader, daddy?” she| “No, indeed,” said Charlie, smiling.: “I’m 

| listening to the noise. It’s a nice noise, though,” 





“Ef dat little brack chicken ain’t awake yit!” \ he added, thoughtfully, for fear his criticism of | 
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Re tiptoe Polly pokes in vain from off a reedy hummock, 


They cannot save that gallant Fleet from dreadful, swift disaster, 
Till Fido gallops down the path, a-barking for his master. 
He gives his flopping ears a toss, his eye is keen and nowig— 
(Yet the Pond is twenty yards across, _ - 
And the stormy winds are blowing !) —_—= 


“Hyar’s yo’ Reader, | his surroundings might offend. This, by the 
way, was Charlie’s first visit to the country. 
Aunt Hetty looked a little astonished. ‘‘Why, 


The fire had burned low, and Powline could | 
not see the book, but she ran her brown fingers | 


COMPANION. 


Polly, poke the Flag-ship off, oh, poke her strong and quick, 
garden hoe’s the proper thing; it’s better than a stick,) 
Johnny, get the longest rake and fish for men-of-war, 
pelt that turtle monster with a handy. apple-core! 
Else will there be appalling loss and woful tears be flowing, 

For the Pond is twenty yards across, Win,, "4 
And the stormy winds are blowing! u 
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the brink, prone vainly on his stomach. 
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she said. ‘‘Perhaps 
What kind of a noise 


it’s as quiet as can be,”’ 
you have been dreaming. 
did you think you heard ?’’ 

“It goes whiz, whiz, cheep, cheep, cheep-i-ty, 
cheep-i-ty, and buzz, buz-z-z, all the time,’’ said 
Charlie, imitating the sounds that he heard. 

Aunt Hetty smiled. “Ah, these are country 
noises, Charlie. Numberless little insects live in 
the trees and shrubbery, you know, and they are 
all astir now. You will get used to the sound 
after a while, and not notice it.’”’ 

The next day some one referred to the noise | 
that had kept Charlie awake, and this made | 
Cousin Mabel laugh. 

“To think of a city boy talking about the 
noise of the country!” she said. ‘‘I’m sure 
where you live it’s rattle, rattle over the stony 


pavements from early morning till late at night. 


I wonder how you can sleep at home.”’ 

“T don’t believe I ever hear the big noises,”’ 
said Charlie, with a puzzled air. 

And then Aunt Hetty explained something 
that no one else had thought of. ‘Charlie has | 
city ears,” she said. “He is so accustomed to 
the rattling, loud noises of the streets that he 
doesn’t think of listening to them ; but here in the 
country quietness he hears everything. Mabel 
and the rest of us have country ears, so we don’t 
hear the noises of the insects at night; or rather, 
we don’t notice them because we hear them so 
constantly. Yes, there are two kinds of ears, 
and it is good for those with country ears to be 
told how many noises there are for them to listen 
to. Some of these noises are musical, and all of 
them are interesting. Suppose we all try fora 
while to hear country noises with city ears.” 


The Flagship’s on a lily-pad— “she’s grounded hard and fons 
- One first-class battle-ship is sunk —another’s broke her mast. 
A dreadful snapping turtle came and climbed aboard a cruiser, 
=== Which heeled at once so much that e’en no commodore could use her. 
We're threatened with disastrous loss, our Fleet to ruin going, 


‘es 


“| uni wc) ike 4 


Bist ahf he’s in—he’s ofi—he’s there! The conquered turtle’s fled 
The rescued cruiser rights herself, and forges on ahead. 
He’s seized the Flag-ship in his mouth and borne it safe to shore, 
And wags his tail and shakes himself, and begs to go for more! f 
' . And they hug his coat of silky floss (with mud and water flowing), | / 
Ki And cheer for the victory wrung from loss; 
vs For the Pond was twenty yards across, 

\ And the stormy winds were gag 
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CHARADES. 


First! could I paint for you my whole! 

As forth he sailed for unknown lands, 
Third caring for the seas that roll, 

Nor caring for the stranger bands, 

But longing swift to second where 

The glittering prize hung bright and fair. 


A pretty first I saw quite lately, 

As down the street qu walked sedately. 
Her face I did not second. 

The air seemed sweet as third about her; 

None looking on her face could doubt her. 
A passing car she beckoned, 

Where a young man she knew e ‘spying, 

Her quiet dignity went flying; 
No more she spoke demurely. 

Her flow of slang was loud and steady, 

And if I then had called her lady, 
’*Twould be my whole most surely. 


11. 
My first is in the garden growing, 
My last in barn-yard makes fair showing, 
My whole with color rich is glowing. 
Iv. 
Oh, can you tell the reason why 
First always cross should be? 
Perhaps bec gues ge near the end 
Of his wp A 
My second he ps the one ~o7. r 
To build his house so 
The grocer handles many r ‘one, 
In many a different line. 
My whole is what I’ve tried to do 
To make the answer plain for you, 
y, 
The schoolboy does my first, 
Though sometimes ’gainst his will; 
= t~ cond makes him start 
‘hen liking to keep still; 
Yet for both acts my whole he uses 
To do the very things he chooses. 


VI. 


I loved a fair maiden with all of ey cont. 
She lived in my first, and I wooed her my whole; 
But she laughed in my face and she tore up my 


second, 
And her answer was total to what I had reckoned: 
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THE PREVENTION OF SUMMER 
COMPLAINT. 

= WO serious dangers menace the 

baby during the heated term, 

namely, improper food and exces- 

sive heat. The almost inevitable 

result of giving the child at this 


which is in a state of commencing 





incapable of digestion by the 
undeveloped organs of the infant—is diarrhoea. 

A baby should never be weaned in late spring or 
in summer, if it can possibly be avoided. If it 
must be weaned, or if it has always been bottle-fed, 
it is most important to remember that milk is its 
proper food. If it does well on diluted goat’s or 
cow’s milk, nothing else should be given. 

In cities during the hot weather the milk should 
be sterilized, but in the country, where it can be 
had perfectly fresh, it is better given in its natural 
state. But no matter how fresh the milk may be, 
or how thoroughly sterilized it has been, it will 
be turned to poison unless the nursing-bottle is 
absolutely clean. 

This bottle should be of an egg-shape, so that 
there can be no corners where particles of curdled 
milk can collect, and the nipple should fasten on 
the bottle directly, without any intervening tube. 
There should be two bottles, so that there may 
always be a clean one on hand. 

After nursing, the bottle should be thoroughly 
washed out with soda and hot water, and then 
boiled for several minutes. 
carefully washed in soda and water, and then 
thoroughly rinsed in boiled water. Both bottles 
and nipples, when not in use, should be kept in 
water which has been sterilized by long boiling. 

There is much more danger, especially in hot 
weather, in overfeeding than in underfeeding the 
baby, and the habit of nursing it, or giving. it 
the bottle, every time it cries is fraught with peril 
to its frail life. 

Feeding every two or three hours in the daytime 
and twice at night is often enough, and if the child 
is fretful in the intervals, it can be given a little 
cool water to drink. 

When diarrhoea occurs, no food whatever should 
be given for a time, water being substituted for 
the milk at the regular nursing hours. The body 
should be sponged with cool water, and the child 


taken in the evening upon the roof or elsewhere | 


in the open air. Summer complaint, if treated 
early, can often be easily checked, but it may 
become a serious and even fatal illness if allowed 
torun on untreated. Hence the wisdom of seeking 
early medical advice. 


* © 


WAYS OF TELLING TIME. 


ROM our Philippine possessions has come an 
account of a primitive device for recording 
time which deserves a place among the 

long list of contrivances for that purpose. It is 

used by the natives during certain sports. They 
bore a hole in the bottom of a coconut shell, and 
let it fill with water. Ata certain point it suddenly 
drops to the bottom of the basin. This calls 
“time.” 


9 


Many were the plans for recording the flight of | 


the hours before the coming of the clock. The 
most famous was the hour-glass, which was made 
of various sizes and capable of recording with 
tolerable accuracy almost any given interval 
of time, although seldom one greater than an 
hour. 

This system of keeping time was so long in use 
as to give rise to the solemn warning, “As the 
sands in the glass, so our life doth pass.” Certainly 
this is more picturesque than it would be to say, 
“Like the ticking of a Waterbury watch.” 

The burning of candles was another favorite 
device. Lines were drawn at different elevations 
for the fractional divisions of the period which the 
candle recorded. There was also a very ingenious 
water-clock, which is even now occasionally seen 
in museums. The sun-dial, for marking true 
astronomical time, was much in use in early days. 


> payment of money to} 


time improper food—either that | 


decomposition, or that which is | 


The nipple should be | 
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It told nothing in cloudy weather, and in our 
latitude would not be strictly accurate except on 
a few days in the year. Its accuracy at other 
times would be a varying quantity. 

There is no surer test of an industrial civilization 
than the general desire to know the time of day. 
The late Henry Drummond told of carrying a 
watch to a great chief in the interior of Africa as 
a present, thinking it would be greatly prized. 
To the chief it was simply a mechanical toy. He 
eared nothing for knowing the time of day. 


® © 


PONY AND RATTLESNAKE. 


A California farmer, who has three small 
children, owns a pony which is their constant 
companion. They have ridden him, rolled over 
him, fed him, and have come to consider him as 
one of the family. When the children went on an 
expedition and did not want to ride, the pony 
went along as if he had been a pet dog. A San 
Francisco newspaper tells the following story of 
the pony’s presence of mind: 


One day the three children went on a nutting 
expedition, and while they gathered the nuts, the 
peer grazed near by. Suddenly, almost beneath 

he feet of the nut gatherers, there was an ominous 
whir, and they saw with horror a huge rattlesnake 
coiled ready to strike. 

The children huddled together, too much fright- 
ened to move, but as the deadly head went back, 
there was a quick trample of hoofs, a rush through 
the bushes, and the pony appeared. 

With his four little sharp hoofs brought together 
he shot up into the air, landed squarely on 
snake’s coil, and was off again before the wicked 
head could strike. 
| The interruption had rel 
| children from the charm, and t 
| distance away, and stopped to witness the contest. 
The rattler was wounded, but full 
coiled again, and again the pone, 
and got away safely. This time the snake’s body 
was nearly severed in two places, and the snake 
was conquered. The pony walked round it, and 
apparently satisfied, gave a cheerful whinny and 
returned to his grazing. 
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THE BRUTALITY OF MAN. 


A correspondence full of eloquence and a speak- 
ing moral has been brought to light by a trade 
| journal in St. Paul. The lady received the first 
letter, and it read thus: 


“DEAR MADAM: I take pleasure in shipping to 
| your address a rug valued at fifty dollars, for 
which I shall be glad to receive your check. 
you do not desire the rug please return it. Very 
| sincerely, and so forth.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed the indiqnent woman, 
and thereupon she sat down and indited the 
following reply: 

“DEAR SiR: I have ordered no rug from your 
establishment, and I see no reason why I should 
go to the expense of returning that which I do not 
want, and which was sent to me unsolicited.” 

To this complaint she received the following 
gently sarcastic rejoinder: 

“DEAR MADAM: I will send for the unsolicited 
rug, and I trust you will do me the favor to send 
for the unsolicited charity tickets which now lie | 
with about twenty-eight others on my desk. Very | 
ty | and so forth.” 

“The discourteous boor!” shrieked the lady. 
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GRANDMA WENT SKATING. 


One day last winter a little boy who attended a 
Walnut Hills school, according to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, arrived in the schoolroom not only half 
an hour late, but very dirty. 


“Willie,” said the teacher, “why are you late, 
and why is your face not washed ?’ 

“Please,” explained Willie, “my grandmother 
| was out skatin’ last night, and she was too tired 
| eet up this morning and get me ready for 
school.” 
So absurd an excuse naturally excited the 

teacher’s wrath, and she started an investigation 
threatening punishment for Willie’s supposed 
| untruthfulness. 

| To her amazement she found that the boy had 
| told the exact truth. The old lady, who had been 
an expert skater in her youth, had been tempted 
to join 4 skating party. The result was that she 
felt the next morning, as the boy expressed it, as 
like a orse-fiddie,” 
ree neighbors to pry 





| if her bones were “crackin; 
| and it took the services of 
her out of bed. 
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DIGGING FOR TIMBER. 


In Tonkin, Indo-China, there is a timber-mine 
in good working order. In a sand formation, at 
a depth of from fourteen to twenty feet, a deposit 
of trunks of trees has been found, and from this 
deposit the people dig timber. It is procured in 
good condition, and is used for making coffins 
and troughs, and for carving. 


The trunks are many of them three feet in 
diameter and forty-five feet long, being apparently 
the remains of fir-trees which were buried thou- 
sands of years ago by an earthquake. 

There is an extensive forest in this sand forma- 
tion, and the timber, although it has been buried 
so long, is not in the form of coal. This somewhat 
strange fact is accounted for by the peculiarly 
resinous character of the w and the sandiness 
of the soil. Access to the mines is obtained by 
gangways. 


* © 


ODD NUMBER UNLUCKY. 


During a course of lectures on “Scotland and 
the Scots” an Oxford professor delivered a feeling 
| tribute to the intrepidity and endurance of the 
sons of the north. 


“These hardy men,” remarked the professor, 
“think nothing of swimming across the Tay three 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Guides your knifeand quickly 


produces a beautifully taper- 
ed point. Made of hardened 
steel highly polished. Sample 


l5c, two for 25c. Agents wanted. 
E.L.McDivitt,809 W.Lincoln Av.,Belvidere, Ill. 


FOR 23 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
repaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer zou 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain Graphite 
& and Graphitoleo, 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 
will make ~ 
en 


ple for 10 cents. Don’t fail 
try it. 


JOSEPH DIXON GRUOIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress 15. 


(Express charges prepaid to any point) 


is the coolest as well as the most comfortable and 
durable mattress in the world. Send for price-list. 


Sold on 30 nights’ FREE trial. If it isn’t satis- 
‘actory in every way and better than any $50 
ir mattress ever saw you can get your 

money back wit: a . 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK, 
“The Test of Time,” 
whether you need 
@ mattress or not. 
Your name on a pos- 
tal card will do. 
Ww Our 


arning 
mattress is not for 
sale byanystore any- 
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DYN SXON 


B B E R 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, 
revents choking. on account of th 
ittle collar, At your druggists, or send 
oot 9 someone: 60c. for a dozen. 
FREE—“‘ 's Free ** (6 booklets) 
DAVIDSON RUBBER 0O., 19 8t., Boston. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


F you act quickly, you 
will be able to secure 
a splendid suit or skirt, 
itable eitherforS 
or Fall wear, at one-third 
less than regular prices. 
We are now offerin 
Suits and Skirts par 
to order of bran-new 
materials at 43 
than regular prices. 
This Sale will end, how- 
ever, in a few weeks, so 
you must be prompt if you 
wish to take advantage of 
it. The Catalogue and 
Samples tell of offerings 
like these: 





















reduced 
$6 Skirts reduced to$4. 
$7.50 mm geo ey ey 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half of regular prices. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Bargain List and 
Reduced Price Samples; you will et them ree by 
return mail, If the garment which you does 
it back. We will refund 
your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
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times before breakfast.’ 

ann oe Rar Spbened A. 
w roken a lou ‘a 

the middle of the room. . : pan mina 

“Sir,” sa’ professor, angrily addressing the | 
cul rit, “perhaps you will explain what you mean | 
by this outburst!” 

“I was just bom sir,” replied the offender, 
“that if your story is true, the poor Scotch chaps 
—— find themselves on the wrong side for their 

s,”” 
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“THE evidence,” said the judge, “shows re 
you threw a stone at this man.” 

“Sure,” replied Mrs. O’Hoolihan, “‘an’ the looks | 
ay the man shows more than thot, yer honor. It 
shows thot Oi hit him.”—Chicago News. 
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ROVER, THE TRAWLERS’ DOG. 


The career of Rover, a most remarkable dog, | 
ended not long ago in the fishing port of Glouces- | 
ter, Massachusetts. 
black Newfoundland, a noble-looking fellow in 
his prime. When but a puppy he began to fre-| 


quent the wharves, to clamber in and out among | the McClure Chapel,—the fishermen’s bethel in 


the fishing vessels, and to show his preference 
for fishermen and fishing life. So when he got | 
to be a little bigger he was very naturally taken | 
to sea by Captain Porper of the schooner Alice | 
M. Strople, then trawling for cod and haddock 
on Georges Bank. 

Rover soon showed himself more than worth 
his feed. He noticed things—followed the men 
around deck to see what they were about to do, 
took his meals with the second gang, and in | 
many ways made it plain that he felt such 
responsibility as pertains to a member of the | 
crew. | 

One of his customs was to go forward with | 
the watch, crouch between the night-heads, and 
gaze steadily ahead until the man he had elected 
to follow for the time was relieved. He stood 
his trick at the wheel by stretching on the wheel- 
box beside the helmsman and fixing his eyes on | 
the binnacle-box. 

In the first good nature of the crew Rover was 
sometimes taken into the dories by the men. 

Standing on a thwart, 
he would keep an intent 





ROVER. 


eye on the ground-line as the trawl was being 
hauled in. In the beginning he behaved out- 
rageously as the fish came up, but later he got 
so he coukl review them calmly, except in the 
case of dogfish, which, being the chief aversion 
of fishermen, soon became disgusting to him. 

Dory-fishing was considered not safe for Rover. 
A dogfish came near getting him once, and he 
was told that thereafter he would have to stay 
aboard and help the skipper and cook handle the 
vessel while the crew were out hauling trawls. 

He soon learned to be of use here. As a 
dory ranged alongside with its load, Rover would | 
catch the painter hove over the rail and hold to it | 
while the fish were pitchforked on deck. Now 
this job requires intelligence. If there is any 
sort of a sea on—and there is generally plenty of | 
sea on Georges—the painter cannot be made fast, 
for that would subject the dory to sudden jerks 
that might throw the men overboard, they stand- 
ing in uncertain footing on the heap of loose fish 
and pitching away without regard to balance. 

Rover learned not only to catch a painter, but 
also to hold it as well as any man, stepping 
forward to slack away as the dory settled into 
the trough, and running back to hold her in as 
she rose. No wonder the men made much of 
him. They boasted of him everywhere, and 
used to say that they guessed they would have 
to give Rover a share. He was a brave dog, too, 
jumping after one of the crew who fell overboard 
on Georges. 

Summer and winter, for half a dozen years, 
Rover sailed with the Strople. In December, 
1889, just before starting on a voyage from 
which, as it chanced, he never came back, 
Captain Porper gave the dog to his friend, Cap- 
tain Cogill, of the Golden Hope. 

With the new master Rover made several 
more voyages to the Banks, and to the distant 
coasts of Newfoundland, Greenland and Iceland. 
Once at St. Pierre, Miquelon, he was taken 
seriously ill. The best treatment the captain 
could give failed to cure him, and finally the dog 
was left behind in the house of a kind-hearted 
Frenchman. 

But when Rover realized that his vessel had 
sailed away, no man could hold him. Through 
a window, glass and all, he went, down to the 
wharf. Then plunging into the icy waters he 
Swam out to the Columbia, the only Gloucester 
craft in sight. 

‘There were old acquaintances in the crew, and | | 





| medical school. 


me qo at his watch. 
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Rover seemed quite at home. Only a few days | 
later, however, while the Columbia was lying | 


Hlope came into port. Rover recognized her. 


| Overboard he went again—back to his own | 
| vessel. 


When rheumatism fastened upon him so that | 
he could go to sea no more, it was the captain of 
the Golden Hope who gave him a home. Rover 


He was an almost clear | still went to the docks to bark his trawler friends | supplies. 


| ashore, but he was home every night to sleep. 
Two or three years ago he took up quarters at | 


Gloucester,—apparently because he wanted to be | 
nearer the water-front. He came of his own 
| accord, and of course he was warmly welcomed. 


His right to stay wherever he pleased in Glouces- | 


ter was never disputed. 


At the bethel there was no housewife or boy 
| to look after his food, and so Rover fell into the | 


way of getting his own meals. It was at this 
time he first felt the need of money. With 
supreme confidence he would rush up to some 


| trawler he knew and make known his hunger. 


They always knew what he wanted, and would 
give him money. 

He would take a nickel only. He had learned 
that for a nickel he could get a good feed of meat, 
and he would take only nickels. He could not 
be fooled with a cent, and he did not want 
dimes. Getting his nickel, he would trot off to 
his butcher’s and get his paper of chopped-up 


| beef. He traded at one place for a long time, 
until one day they gave him bad meat. He 
| never went back there. 


Quite often when he was among a group of 
trawlers they would force several nickels on him 
—a trawler held it a privilege 
to be allowed to give Rover a 
nickel. Rover would take them 
and hide the extra ones. 

If it came a day when no 
trawlers arrived, as often hap- 
pened in the winter season, 
when there were not so many 
fishing, Rover would draw on) 
his reserve. He had _ several 
hiding - places. One of them 
was discovered with sixty odd 
nickels in it. This find was 
devoted to a good cause,—to a 
fishermen’s cause, no less,—but 
the fishermen were indignant | 
when they heard of it. 
robbing Rover,” they said, and 


“Tt was | 


COMPANION. 


One Bottle of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is 
better than three of the doubtful kind. Though costing 
a few cents more per bottle, its purity and great 


|in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, the Golden strength make it the most economical brand. (Adv. 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 
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name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
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CAN BE CURED. 
Chapped Hands or 
Knuckles, Nettle Rash, 
all mean that the skin 
is diseased. 
We can cure these 
skin troubles with 
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LANOLA” Skin Food. 
Free sample on applica- 
tion. If you need treat- 
povpeed ign og 
be culiar, write us, 

ond got tt the best professions! advice. Address, 
ical Dept., LANOLA CO., Boston. 























TO BUFFALO? 


Of course you will take along a 


CAMERA, 


and if you are in doubt as to what make is best 
or will suit Hea best come in and examine our 
stock. PR PREMO, POCO, CENTURY, 
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EASTMAN KODAK. 


We furnish all materials from the cheapest to 
the most expensive. Get our prices. 


Horgan, Robey & Co., 
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they wanted none of it. They 
were Rover’s nickels, and he 
might heave them into the harbor | 
if he wished. 

During the last days of his life | 
Rover was in a bad way. The| 


caught trying to choke down a whimper, this 
brave old Rover that had stood night-watches in 
winter storms and gales. Trawlers came to see 
him, and while they were by he brightened ; but 
he was too far gone. He was old—in his twenty- 
second year. So one day he was taken out and 
shot. It was a mercy, perhaps, but no fisherman 
did it, be it known. James B. ConNOLLY. 
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A NEW KIND OF RANCH. 


According to the Balfour, a North Dakota 
paper, that place is to see a new departure in the 
farming line, no other than a skunk-ranch. ‘The | 
enterprising owner of the ranch is enthusiastic 
on the subject of raising these profitable but not 
altogether pleasant little animals. He avers that 
when reared in the proper manner they are as 
clean and harmless as kittens. They must be 
kept tame, and on no account be frightened. 


His method of killing has been learned from 
farmers in the East. If it proves as effective as it 
is simple, the worst as of the problem involved in 
the undertaking will be solved. Much depends 
on the tameness of the animals, for it is necesse 
to be able to catch them easily. When the skunk 
is caught, the catcher slides his hand with a 
soothing motion over the animal until the tail is 
reached. Then the tail is grasped firmly and the 
skunk suspended from it. In this position he 
is said to be perfectly harmless. ‘The process is 
finished by hitting him on the head with a hammer. 

It is not from the furs alone that the promoter 
of the scheme expects to draw his profits. The 
oil obtained from the fat of the animals is very 
valuable, being worth something like eight dollars | 
a gallon. 

& 


ih 


A LESSON. 


An oral examination was occurring in a large 
One of the students, who was | 
by no means a dullard, was asked by the professor | 
the following question : 


“How much is a dose of ——?’’—the technical 
name of a strong poison. 
‘A teaspoonful,’’ was the reply. 

The professor made no comment, but the | 
student, a quarter of an hour later, realized that | 
he had made a mistake, and straightway said: 

“Professor, I want to change my answer to| 
that i question. as to dose of ——.” 

late, sir,’’ responded the professor 
“Your patient has 
been dead fourteen minutes.” | 


rheumatism, caught in the ex- | 
posure of winter fishing on| 
Georges, held him to the chapel. | 
He was going blind, too, and | 
could not recognize old friends | 
until they spoke to him. Now and then he was | 
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“Infinitely superior to the lurid ‘sword-play’ 
novels that have fi ad such a vogue.’’—IVorcester 
Magazine. 

| “ Deacon Rogers was a sly fox, an’ allus thanked 
the Lord for sendin’ rain nights an’ Sundays so the 
poor hired men could rest.” —Uncie Terry. 
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Its just the juice of 
selected full-ripe Concord 
Grapes ina form for use 
the year round. It’s bot- 
tled deliciousness and 
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Physicians everywhere testify to 
the nutritive qualities of Concord 
Grapes and that Welch’s Grape 
Juice supplies this nutrition un- 
changed, with the valueless parts of 
the grap3 eliminated. 

A small glassful at each meal will 
build up the wasted tissues of body 
and brain, give tone to the di- 
gestive organs, make rich, red 
blood—it will put new life 
into you, Welch’s is 
nature’s remedy. 


Sold by druggists and fancy grocers. 
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WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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“New” PUNCHING BAG 
FOR BOYS. Grdidin 7 tha. Damatete, 


Requires Wall Space Only 6 Inches Square. 
Can be put up 
on door or win- 
dow ¢ asing. 
Frame is beau- 
tifully nickeled. 
An ornament 
to any room. 
This Bag 
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enter sed by 
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99:99 


Delivered. 
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7 Rooms 95 | heat by Hot Air, 
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9 noams 125 Furnace anywhere, 
IPING, 


at any price, that is 
REGISTERS, Etc., 


aseconomical in fuel 
ALL COMPLETE. | a; the “DIGHTON.” 








You cannot buy a 
Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- 
quires less attention than the “DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the 
makers guarantee for any longer time 
against repairs than we guarantee the 
“DIGHTON.” The price you pay for a 
“DIGHTON” Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of produc- 
tion. It has every modern improvement 
or attachment that can be found on any 
Furnace, and will heat with as little or 
less fuel than any other made. 

If you pay more money for some other 
Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 





“DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, senti- 
ment, or something else besides actual 
Furnace value; 





something that is of 
no real worth to you 
in any way. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Dighton Furnace Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 
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Wheat Coffee 
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COLONIAL SPIRITS 


Trade-Mark. 


~ Is a pure, refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 

Ask your dealer or write us for further in- 


é BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, Detroit, Mich. 
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Saponc 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. dd @ 


Hersom’s 


ITALIAN 















Woodwork, Windows, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


PRESENT. 


We puemiee for SAPONE Wrappers. 
~~, Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. EBRSOM @ CO., 
wEW sSeerceD, “ase. 









New Bedford, Mass. 





For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 


Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
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When you want just some dainty little bit to 
satisfy the appetite yet not “serious” enough to 
spoil the appetite for the next meal 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


is just the thing. It is light as a feather, 
easily digested, very nourishing. Should 
you have some left from your dinner dessert 
set it away for a lunch “ Fhe aw meals.” 

Minute Tapioca is a ag oy It requires 
no soakin coors quickly, ts any occasion, 
and overpbedy fi 

= e and don phe - Book for 2c. stamp. Send 

13ce for full package Minute Gelatine—makes \ gallon. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 
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From Factory to Home 
at Wholesale Price ...... 





This system has enabled us to send the 


New Companion Sewing Machine 
into thousands of homes. 


It has saved each purchaser the middlemen’s profit and 
numerous incidental expenses. Our guarantee of safe 
arrival, our offer of 30 days’ trial and our 10 years’ war- 
ranty assures to the purchaser permanent satisfaction. 


Each Machine is fitted with Ball Bearings, full Set Nickel- 
Plated Attachments and a Twin Spool Holder. 


THREE STYLES. No. 1, Five Drawers, $19.00. 
No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
No. 3, Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 


Delivered at any freight office in New England, FREE. 
Send for a Descriptive Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Many persons get their systems com » gee? 
upset in summer by drinking raettnnten | cold 
drinks made from they know not what—drugs, 
chemicals, coloring matter, etc. How much 
better to use the sensible, healthful drink 


It is delicious, refreshing and nourish- 
ing, unlike bottied concoctions that over- 
tax the digestion and disorder the blood. 


We recommend “ Union Club” specially 
because it is pure Coffee—so reported in 
the annual reports of the Connecticut State 
Board of Health. It is your Grocer’s 


HIGHEST GRADE COFFEE. 


Save the coupon in every can and get a 
premium. Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


GAS IRON. 


A self-heating, reversible flat-iron for the House- 
hold, Laundry, Workroom and Factory. Perfect 
in mechanical construction, made of the finest 
materials and beautifully nickeled throughout. 
The claims below are guaranteed by the Boston 
Gas Iron Mfg. Co., the makers of the Iron. 
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It saves 80 per cent. in cost of fuel, with absolutely 
no waste. All the heat goes into the Iron, and 
you can regulate the flame by the gas-cock. 


Expense. 


It saves a third of your time, is ready for continuous use 
in three minutes, with no unnecessary walking between the 
stove and ironing-board, and no waiting for the Iron to heat. 


Strength. 
It can be attached to any gas-bracket in the house 


Comfort. and used for ten minutes or ten hours. You are not 


confined to your 
stove-room, and 
need not do all 
your work at once 
to save fuel. 


Cleanliness. 


No wood, no 
smoke; no coal, no 
soot; no oil, no 
odor; no filling, 
no dripping; no 
dirt of any kind. 
Only a match and 
a scientific blue- 
flame Bunsen 
burner. 


Time. 


It saves one-half your strength. Every four 
minutes you change your present Iron and carry its 
weight twice. The Boston Iron never leaves the table. 





With the Iron is furnished a Gas Iron Stand, which is itself 
a miniature gas-stove, and 6 or 8 feet of tubing, as desired. 
Iron Stand and 


Price, Complete, “riting, $3.7 ~e 


Sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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